POWER your boat 


with a 


BASSETT-LOWKE Steam Engine 


THE ‘ECLIPSE’? ENGINE 


This high powered Steam Engine will drive boats up to 40 in. long 
‘ at high speed. 
throughout. 
Specification:—Cylinder 3% 
Base 2in. x I? in. 


Hard brass castings and non-rusting material 


stroke by  % bore. 
Weight 13 oz. 


Price £4 I7s. 2d. including P.T. 


Height 33 in. 


‘6 Eclipse ” Engine 
SHIPPING & ENGINEERING 


CATALOGUE THE STREAMLINIA STEAM PLANT 


This complete steam plant includes the ‘‘ Eclipse ’’ Engine which is connected to 
a 24 in. dia. and 8 in. long brazed copper boiler, fired by automatic control drip 
feed methylated spirit burner. 


Length overall 17 in. Width 4 in. 


WODEL 


Height 44 in. Weight 5? Ib. 
Price £17 14s. Od., including P.T. 


* Write for your copy of ‘‘ Model Shipping and Engineering Catalogue giving full details 
of above engines and accessories. A manual of great help to every model engineer. 
Price 2/-, quote reference MS/124 


BASSETT-LOWKE LTD. 


Head Office: Kingswell Street, NORTHAMPTON 
LONDON : 112 High Holborn, W.C.I MANCHESTER : 28 Corporation Street 


LOOK : WONDERFUL NEWS 


OUR No. S412 Best Union Silk 
Sailcloth approx. 42” wide is 
now only 7/- per yard plus post. 


Order while the going is GOOD 


The sign of quality 


PLANS 
All our sailing ship plans are from the 
board of 
HAROLD A. UNDERHILL 


author of Sailing Ship Rigs and Rigging, 
Masting and Rigging the Clipper Ship and 
Ocean Carrier and Deep-water Sail. 


Fully illustrated catalogues as under : 


SAILING SHIP CATALOGUE, 
POWER CRAFT CATALOGUE, 


I/- 
6d. 


| A limited amount of Fu Y ustrate atalogu ra pag of from 

‘“WEB’’ Model Productions, faithfully reproduced from the actua . 

models. Price 3/- post paid. All Leading Model Dealers 
If you have difficulty in obtaining our products, send your order 

to our works. We regret that NO enquiries can be answered or 


unless a stamp is enclosed for return postage (overseas excepted). 


THE WEB MODEL FITTING CO. 


204, High Road, Wood Green, London, N.22, England. 
Telephone : Bowes Park 4683. 


Holborn Drawing & Tracing Co. 


60-62 Queen Elizabeth Avenue, HILLINGTON, 
GLASGOW, S.W.2 


he wouldn’t be much use to me until he’d been six 
months or so aboard. It generally follows that the 
fellows you most want to take—because you know the 
voyage has the best chance of doing them good—are 
the ones without any money, or very little. So I took 
some for nothing, and charged the others a nominal 
premium (which was a mistake), Even the technical 
difficulties, like registration—how do you register a 
private school-ship: she isn’t a yacht and she isn’t 
a merchant-ship, either ?>—were hamstringing. ‘There 
is nothing so harassed as a ship when you’re at either 
the owning or the commanding end. I was at both. 
I’d never been a master-owner before. The 
experience was illuminating but not always inspiring. 
In the end, when I’d taken delivery of my ship and 
overcome all the paper grief, and corrected the 
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vulnerability of those decks, and put boat-skids 
midships to carry the lifeboats inboard, I was 
almighty glad to see the last of the land. 

I’d assembled a dozen boys, and as good a crew as 
a square-rigger ever took anywhere. ‘There’d been 
no lack of applications. Half of them were from young 
women, many of whom enclosed their photographs ; 
almost invariably, these wanted to be “‘ anything or 
cook.” It was obvious that they’d slight regard for 
the cook’s ability. In that, they were 100 per cent. 
wrong. The cook was a very important man, and 
I’d selected him with care. The Conrad had no 
refrigeration. She was a real old-timer, and we had 
to put up with salt horse and salt pork, lots of pea 
soup, and beans, and stockfish, and all that stuff. 
Such a diet can become insufferably monotonous if 
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it isn’t served up right. So I’d gone to a deal of trouble 
over my cook. I’m sorry to say that the cook I chose 
eventually died in an insane asylum ; but then, good 
sea cooks have often been driven there. 

I picked up some more boys in U.S., half a dozen 


of them, mostly New Englanders. Then down in 
Australia and New Zealand, I shipped one or two 
more. On the whole they worked out pretty well, 
though I’d one or two queer fish. There was one who 
went along to the port authorities in Samarai and 
complained about the ship—but I knew the port 
authorities in that Papuan place and they knew me. 
My discontent left. Again, in Tahiti, a few went 
along to the Consul and moaned about the ship 
being no more than an apparition of the Bounty. But 
Tahiti has always affected seafaring men that way 
(after a week or two there I could well sympathise 
with Bligh) and nobody paid much attention. 
Certainly the Consul didn’t. 
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But my boys were a good lot, and the little ship 
worked out fine. 

I knew that most likely I’d be able only to make 
the one round-the-world voyage—if that—so I made 
it a good one. First over the Western Ocean to New 
York (and a smack on the Bay Ridge rocks in a 
harbour gale when I got there). Then down to Rio, 
the sailing-ship way, and from there down towards 
Tristan da Cunha and before the west winds to the 
Cape ; and then I ran my Easting down to off the 
coast of Western Australia but did not go in there. 
I went instead up to the East Indies, to beautiful 
Bali and such spots, and spent six months or more 
knocking round up there and in the south-west 
Pacific. It was a long haul, north-about from 
Singapore to Sydney, and the Coral Sea is a poor 
place by any name... Then New Zealand, and 
around the Islands again ; and finally from Tahiti 
back again to New York round the Horn. ‘That 
was 108 days. The whole voyage took more than two 
years, and it cost plenty—plenty of grief, and plenty 
of coin too. I’ve got the accounts before me now, 
wads and wads of them, from every place from 
Madeira on—Nassau, N.Y., Rio, Cape ‘Town, 
Boeleleng, Singapore, ‘Tulagi, Sydney, Melbourne, 
Auckland, Samarai, Tahiti. I wonder even now that 


American Girl Scout Mariners visiting the ‘‘ Conrad” at — 
Mystic, Connecticut 
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Becalmed on the Sargasso Sea 


I ever had money enough to pay them all. How 
those shore mouths open when what looks like a 
rich man’s yacht comes in from sea! The Conrad 
was no rich man’s yacht, and they found that out fast 
enough. But their mouths were still wide open. I 
remember the shipchandler’s runner in one place 
who, not knowing I owned the ship as well as sailed 
her, offered me a “ kickback” to rob myself. I 
think it was a miserable three per cent. 

The voyage worked out all right, and the little 
ship showed that she could take it. She had to put 
up with plenty of winter. It was winter when first I 
beat out of the English Channel, winter in N.Y., 
winter at the Cape and Cape Horn. I needn’t have 
worried about the vulnerability of her decks. She 
never shipped a sea to speak of, though I had to 
heave-to half a dozen times. ‘The wooden spars were 
a little vulnerable, at any rate to a mariner accus- 
tomed to the great steel spars of the modern wind- 
jammer. The first thing that carried away was the 
long jib-boom, in an electric squall not far from 
Madeira. It was too long anyway ; we saved the 
pieces, scarfed them and made a better boom with 
the remains. She steered a bit better after that. 
Later, the foreyard sprung, slightly, and the fore 
topmast head, too. J began to understand why those 
old navigators were always going in to odd islands 
and cutting themselves spars. 

There was only one reason I sold the Conrad to Mr. 
Huntingdon Hartford, that day he came down to 
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Tebo’s basin in Brooklyn, in tow of a broker looking 
for a ship. It was scarcity of coin. .My money had 
all gone and I didn’t see how I was going to finance 
another voyage in a costly ship like that. ‘That was 
fair enough. What had come from the sea went back 
to the seas My money had come from ships and books 
about ships ; at least it kept a grand little full-rigger 
afloat. And I couldn’t have been so far wrong in my 
beliefs about her usefulness. Before long, Mr. 
Hartford had generously given her to the U.S. 
Coastguard who used her as a wartime training ship 
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for merchant marine personnel, and a great job she 
did right through the war years. 

As for the strength of her hull, I think that’s pretty 
well demonstrated, too, by her survival. She’s up at 
the Marine Historical Museum at Mystic, Conn., 
these days, and she’s likely to be there many a year to 
come, though the ship that was built to succeed her 
as a schoolship in Denmark has been sailing there 
these twenty years, now. 

But I’d still like to find that Marstal barquentine 
—-the good Elisabeth. 


TOPICAL JIGEST 


First ‘‘ Conscience Ship ” Sails 


Germany’s first ‘‘ Conscience Ship,’’ the 5,000-ton 
fruit-carrier ‘‘ Dagan,’’ bearing the seven gold stars of 
Israel on her funnel, sailed recently from London to Haifa 
on her maiden voyage. She is the first of a dozen ships 
Germany is building for Israel to compensate for the ‘* misery 
and suffering ’’ the Nazis inflicted on the Jews in Germany. 

The other ships to be built by the Germans are four more 


fruit-carriers, three passenger and three cargo Jiners and an 


oil tanker. 


Soo Canal Centenary 


Celebrations marking the 100th anniversary of the canal 
at Sault Ste. Marie will start in June and continue through 
to August of this year. 

The Soo Canal links Lakes Huron and Superior, and in 
the eight months of the year when it is open to traffic, more 
freight passes through it than passes through Panama, 
Kiel and Suez Canals combined during a full year. 

Some 100 freighters travel through the Soo Canal daily 
during the shipping season, carrying mainly iron ore from 
mines in Michigan, Minnesota and Wisconsin. 


All-Metal Trawlers Now 


The Soviet news agency Tass reports that wooden ships 
of the Russian far east fishing fleet have been replaced 
by all-metal trawlers, with excellent sea-going qualities and 
a long range of action. 

This enables Soviet fishermen to oberate in the Sea of 
Okhotsk and not limit them as before to the bays and gulfs 
of the Sea of Japan. A flotilla of floating refrigerators has 
been attached to the fishing fleet as well as floating factories. 
Planes and special ships equipped with hydrophones will 
carry out surveys to direct the vessels to rich fishing grounds. 

A factory capable of providing the entire Soviet far eastern 
fishing industry with tins is to be built soon near Vladivostok, 
the agency adds. 


Holland Expands Fishing Fleet 


Increase in the Dutch fishing fleet construction orders will 
add some 60 vessels to Holland’s present fishing fleet by 
the end of 1956, according to a Reuter wire from The Hague. 
Many of the new vessels have been ordered to replace obsolete 
ones. , Sf 

Most of the orders are for cutters, although some new 
luggers are to be built. 


Divers Work on German Ship 


Divers from H.M.S. ‘‘ Vernon ’’ did a good job at Spithead 
recently on the German four-masted barque ‘‘ Pamir,’’ which 
had to seek shelter in St. Helen’s Roads when her screw was 
fouled by a wire. The ‘‘ Pamir’’ is used for the training of 
young seamen, and was on a cruise from Hamburg to Buenos 
Aires with a number of cadets on board. Her commander, 
Capt. Hermann Eggers, was a U-boat captain during the war. 
Seven divers took part in the operation at Spithead, under 
the direction of Commissioned Bosun F. Walker, a qualified 
deep sea diver, who is in command of the diving tender, 
H.M.S. ‘‘ Clearwater.’’ Using an underwater oxy-hydrogen 
torch, they worked almost a 24-hours shift for five days, 
under icy conditions, to burn away the obstruction and enable 
the ‘‘Pamir’’ to continue her voyage. 


Ferryboat Largely Prefabricated 


A 7,000-ton ferryboat for Canadian Pacific Railways’ 
Vancouver service was launched from the Clydeside yard of 
Alexander Stephen and Sons recently. She is to undergo 
trials in about a month’s time and to begin service on the 
4l-mile stretch between Vancouver and Vancouver Island 
before the end of spring. 

As she slid into the waterway her squat funnel and four 
engines were in place, and little machinery remained to be 
installed. She was largely prefabricated, and much of her 
machinery was put in through holes in the side before the 
hull was completed. 


—— TRADE TOPICS 
We received recently from the well-known firm of 

Bassett-Lowke Ltd., a copy of their latest catalogue and 
were pleased to note that the old familiar lines so popular 
with ship modellers in the past are once more becoming 
available. Flags, which are a problem to many ship 
modellers, are included in the new list, as are also fittings 
such as blocks, deadeyes, gratings, chain, steering wheels 
and handrail stanchions. ‘This firm’s “‘ Marine” and 
‘* Super-Marine ”’ electric motors are deservedly popular, 
the latter having been used for boats up to 5 ft. in length 
with perfect satisfaction. Suitable “‘ Exide’ accumula- 
tors are also listed. There is the usual range of steam 


-engines and boilers and a new “‘ Uniflow ”’ steam engine. 


Propellers, shafts, gears—spur, bevel and worm—anchors, 
ventilators, model-yacht fittings and model yachts are 
included in the new list, not to forget the ever popular 
cabin cruiser ‘“‘ Streamlinia.”” An extensive’ range of 
model-maker’s plans of sailing ships and steamships is also 
included. This is a list which no marine modeller should 
be without. It may be obtained, price 2/-, from the Lon- 
don or Manchester branches, or direct from the head 
office, 18-25, Kingswell Street, Northampton. 
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HE Shaw Savill Liner Southern Cross, 20,203 tons gross, 

left Southampton on March goth on her first 
voyage to Wellington, where she is due to arrive on May 
and. She will proceed by way of the Panama Canal, 
calling at Trinidad, Curacao (for bunkers only), Panama, 
Tahiti, and Fiji. Her return trip will be via Sydney, 
Melbourne, Fremantle, Durban, Capetown and Las 
Palmas, reaching Southampton—her home port—on 
June 13th. 

‘The new vessel has been aptly described by the Minister 
of Transport, as being “‘ A bold creation, tailored to meet 
the needs of the moment.’ Even though the course of 
the year may well bring the completion of larger passenger 
liners, the Southern Cross will undoubtedly rank as the most 
notable ship of the year. Her design is so remarkable 
and presents such a new concept of the large passenger 
liner that it may be of interest to give some of the reasons 
that led to such a choice. 

With the end of the war in 1945 the Shaw Savill Line 
was faced with the problem how best and most economic- 
ally to cover its passenger and cargo obligations in the 
Australian and New Zealand trades. Thirteen of their 
ships had been sunk, amongst them some of their newest 
refrigerated cargo vessels, while the survivors had all seen 
six years strenuous war service and included some that 
were well past their first youth. It was therefore decided 


to build no large passenger carriers until their cargo fleet 
had been brought up to strength and that the passenger 
ships, as they were released from requisition, were to: be 
reconditioned to give them a new lease of life and so permit 
a longer period for the evaluation of post-war passenger 
needs. 

Changed conditions in recent years have accentuated 
the difficulties of satisfactorily carrying both passengers 
and a large amount of cargo in the same ship. -Loading and 
discharge are frequently subject to delay, with the result 
that the owner is faced with the problem of whether to 
keep to the advertised sailing date, thus satisfying pas- 
sengers but at the cost of losing much cargo, or to delay 
despatch to obtain a full cargo. In this tug-of-war it is the 
passenger interest that generally prevails, but the result 
is costly and extravagant. ‘These are the main factors which 
led the company to order a purely passenger ship, one 
which could make four round voyages a year instead of the 


The ‘‘ Southern Cross ’’ on her trials off the Isle of Arran 


in the news 


This month our *‘ News ”’ is confined to one ship, the ‘* Southern 


Cross,’ 


> in view of its importance as representing what may well 


prove to be a new type of passenger ship 


I, 


Streamlined mast showing galley vents and “‘ Southern 
Cross’? emblem 


Looking aft from the wing of the bridge 

Shows the clean simple outline of the funnel 

General view of the ship from astern 

The spacious sports deck between the mast and funnel 
The after kingpost and derrick with electric winch 


Forward sun deck showing screen and one of the raked 
kingposts 


Looking forward from abreast the funnel 

The wings of the bridge are of distinctive design 

The bridge and, left, one of the Fleming propelled lifeboats 
View of the mast and bridge from aft 
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less than three possible in the same time by a passenger- 
cum-cargo vessel. 

This decision taken, it soon became clear that it was 
not only possible but also desirable to break from the 
conventional arrangement and place the machinery aft. 
The ‘absence of cargo hatches, engine casing and funnel 
uptakes, etc., permitted a much better layout of public 
rooms and an entirely new arrangement of passenger 
cabins. No problems of trim would arise as no cargo would 
be carried. Trim itself would be affected only by the 
distribution of fuel and fresh water—before and _ after 
consumption. The whole of the engine room machinery, 
boilers and electrical generating plant was therefore sited 
as far aft as the hull would permit, and in order to obviate 
any complications arising from the filling with salt water 
of the fuel-oil tanks as they emptied, a triple-effect 
distilling plant has been installed, which not only produces 
all the fresh water needed for all passenger requirements 
but to fill such fuel oil tanks as may be necessary to keep the 
ship in an efficient and comfortable trim. 

While the clearance from the middle section of all 
hatches and other obstructions made it easier to plan the 
public rooms and accommodation, it also involved the 
introduction of a large proportion of inner cabins if the 
increased space thus made available was to be used 
economically. The answer to this problem was found in 
air-conditioning. This system is a comparative novelty 
in many parts of the world, though: commonplace in 
others, and it may well be that a certain amount of 
education will be necessary before it is fully appreciated 
that an air conditioned cabin near the centre of the vessel 
has many attractions over one placed at the ship’s side. 
For the air-conditioning of every passenger cabin and 
such rooms as the restaurants, cinema lounge, hair- 
dressing saloons, hospitals, etc., the Southern Cross has 
a most extensive air-conditioning plant, the capacity of the 
refrigerating machinery involved being about 9 million 
B.T.U./Hr. Just as this provides for comfortable tempera- 
tures in all climates so Denny Brown stabilisers provide 
for steadiness in heavy weather. 


THE SHIP’S DIMENSIONS 


The ship was built at Belfast by Harland & Wolff. Ltd. 
and was launched by H.M. the Queen on August 17th of 
last year. She is commanded by Sir David Aitchison, 
K.C.V.O., who commanded the Gothic during the recent 
Royal Tour, and is designed to make four round-the-world 
trips each year. These will be from Southampton, and be 
either east or west-bound as required. The vessel’s main 
particulars are : length overall 604 ft., length b.p. 560 
ft., breadth mld. 78 ft., depth 45 ft. 3 in., draft 24 ft. 9 in.; 


speed in service 20 knots, s.h.p. 20,000, number of. 


passengers 1,160, number of officers and crew 411. : 
After studying the vessel during a recent cruise I find it 
difficult to keep before me the fact that she caters for 
tourist class passengers only, so good is the service and 
many of the amenities provided. Forward, the top deck is 
known as the promenade, and this continues aft to 
terminate in a docking bridge. On this deck are the upper- 
most of the passengers’ cabins, whose accommodation is 
also spread over four decks below. The main public rooms 
are grouped on the lounge deck (one above the pro- 
menade). Starting forward there is the main lounge, a 
large and pleasant room glazed on three sides and 
separated aft by glass screens from the delightful writing 
room and library, which are on the port and starboard 
sides of the ship respectively. Next there is the entrance 
hall, smoke room, cinema lounge and finally the tavern, 
which like the forward lounge occupies the full width of 
the hull. The cinema lounge has stage curtains most 
attractively painted by Anna Zinkeisen, a large balcony, 
andus two decks high. Outside, its roof forms a very large 
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clear sports deck occupying nearly 5,000 square feet and 
protected by the bridge structure forward and by movable 
side screens. Between this space and the funnel, but one 
deck lower, there is another open but sheltered games 


area, one which extends the full width between the 


lifeboats. But both these are eclipsed in size by the for- 
ward sun deck. The forward end of this is roofed and 
protected by a glass screen while atits afterend, at the foot 
of the bridge, there is the open air swimming pool. This, 
however, is not the only one, for exactly beneath, on the 
lower deck (seven decks down), there is an indoor one of 
rather larger size. There are two restaurants and these 
occupy the full width of the saloon deck, which is two 
below the promenade. These seat 390 and 192 respectively 
and are served by a centrally placed galley which is of 
exceptional size. This galley is linked by lifts, not only to 
the dry and refrigerated storerooms, but also to all 
pantries in the public rooms and passenger accommoda- 


tion. 


THE SHIP’S MACHINERY 


There are two sets of geared turbines and three Yarrow- 
type boilers. These are designed for a pressure of 550 p.s.i. 
at the steam drum and a controlled superheat tempera- 
ture of 800deg. F. Boiler oil is burnt under balanced 
draught conditions, and air for the consumption of the 
fuel is heated by steam bled from the turbines, and not, as 
is usual, by the exhaust gases. Electric power is generated 
by six 600 kW, 220 volt, Allen generators driven by a 
similar number of 8 cylinder Mirrlees diesels. 

A notable feature of the ship’s equipment is the distilling 
plant, and thanks to it only a relatively small amount 
of hull space is needed for fresh water, as all that is.con- 
sumed is distilled on board. Owing to the concentration 
of machinery )weight aft special attention has had tobe 
paid to trim, and certain oil tanks as they become empty 
need to be filled immediately for that purpose. To avoid 
the contamination of the boiler oil by sea water, all ballast- 
ing is with fresh water, which is made by the ship’s 
evaporating plant. To provide the fresh water needed for 
domestic use, boiler feed and ballasting, five Weir evapor- 
ators are arranged to operate either as single or triple 
effect units, and these are capable of producing 300 tons 
of distilled water per 24 hours. For boiler-feed only double 
distilled water is used. The ship is equipped with Welin- 
MacLachlan overhead gravity davits, which carry 16 
boats, all made of Birmabright alloy. These comprise : 
one motorboat, two oar-propelled emergency boats and 13 
lifeboats, which are fitted with Fleming propulsion gear. 
The four largest of these boats can each carry 146 persons. 

Revolutionary though her design may seem at first 
glance, one has only to walk around her spacious upper 
decks to appreciate that the funnel has at last gone to its 
logical position, leaving decks uninterrupted and unsoiled 
by smuts. With the placing of the funnel aft the im- 
pressive bridge and mast become the natural and satisfying 
focal point for the eye. Incidentally, around the sloping 
base of the mast are grouped many of the main air vents, 
while the mast itself serves a dual purpose in also acting as 
an outlet for the galley uptakes. Amongst other interesting 
external details are the Southern Cross emblems on the 
sides of the mast which are illuminated at night when in 
port. Although she has no cargo holds, there are two small 
ones for baggage, one forward and the other aft. Both are 
served by a pair of small kingposts and an unusual point 
about the forward ones is that they are raked. 

Unlike other Shaw Savill Liners the Southern Cross has 
light grey topsides broken by a white line. Above, the 
mast, kingposts and superstructure are painted a light 
eau-de-nil. The funnel colours remain unaltered—buff 
and black—while the boot-topping is painted in the 
familiar reddish brown. 


Reproduction of a contemporary print of the ship 


HIPS which carried the name of Guernsey as their 
place of registration were at one time numerous. 
Even though the shipbuilding industry did not 
commence in the island until 1815, there were scores 
of ships registered there’ before that date. Many 
were manned and crewed by local masters and mates 
and they sailed from St. Peter Port to distant parts 
of the world in search of cargoes. 

One such full-rigged ship was L’Invention. ‘Two 
of her log books, kept by her master, Capt. Peter 
Tardif, are now preserved in Guernsey’s Guille-Alleés 
library. The log, in two volumes, describes in matter 

of fact style her voyages from 1801 to 1805. These 
_ books measure 224 in. by 13 in. The covers are made 
from stout sail cloth, buff with age and stained here 
and there. On the front of each, in neat block 
letters are the words “‘ Ship L’Jnvention’s log book.” 
A stamp on the inside denotes that the sail makers 
were Fowler & Son, Bridport. 

In the Lukis and Island Museum, Guernsey, is a 
bill of sale on which additional information of this 
fine ship is given. The bill is dated September 24th, 
1801, and declares that L’Invention was a beautiful 
ship with four masts ‘“* . . . for sale at Bremer’s, The 
London Tavern, Plymouth, on Friday, October oth 
next, by ten o’clock in the forenoon, the handsome 
ship L’Invention of the following dimensions : length 
on the lower deck, 135 ft. 5 in.; length of keel per 
tonnage, 121 ft. 33 in.; breadth, extreme, 27 ft. 
54 in.; moulded, 27 ft. 1 in.; height between decks, 
4 ft. g in.; depth in the hold, 4 ft. 4 in., Tonnage, 
886 44/94.” | 

She was described as being “‘ quite new and was 
built at Bordeaux under the immediate care and 
inspection of citizen Thubant, a celebrated member of 
the Society of Arts and Sciences and Belles Lettres and 
fitted with four masts, which have been found to answer 
extremely well in her sailing even before the wind. 

‘** She is allowed, by the first master builders by 
whom she has been examined,',to be an exceedingly 
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well and fine built vessel of a beautiful form and 
model. Her superiority of sailing has enabled her to 
elude the vigilance of our best frigates and she was 
only taken after a chase of 10 hours and the loss of 
the top masts in a fog and heavy seas, which also 
prevented her escapes by the sweeps, worked by an 
entirely new and novel machine of singular simplicity 
and effect. 

** She abounds in stores which are all new and of 
the best materials ; has a neat figurehead ; a deep 
waist and is full coppered to the whales ; mounts 
24 guns and appears well calculated for an East India 
packet, the Southern or Whale Fishery or Straight 
Trade or any other business in which safety and 
dispatch are requisite ; and a prize to His Majesty’s 
ship of war IJmmortalite, Henry Hatham, Esq., 


Comdr., taken in sight of the Arethusa, ‘Thomas. . 


Woolley, Esq., Comdr., and now lies in Hamoaze 
and will be there delivered.” 

A complete inventory is listed on the bill. Among 
the items listed under the sub-title Cook and Cabin. 
Stores, is “‘one large copper hearth ; one iron 
boiler ; one table ; two long stools.” 

It is thought that L’Invention was one of the first: 
ships ever to carry four fully rigged masts. Her 
owner captain was a French privateer and with a 
crew of 207 men she had only been launched eight 
days when she was captured by the British. Had she 
not come within the range of the frigate Arethusa 
she might have escaped. After her capture she was 
sent to Plymouth and bought by the Guernsey 
ship-owning firm of Carterer Priaulx & Co. They 
employed her as a trader and later as a privateer. 

During the wars with France, Guernsey privateers 


earned large sums of money. In 1778 twenty of 


them—one was an open rowing boat manned by 
25 men and carrying six swivel guns—took 93 prizes 
of a total value of £343,560. Between 1778-1802, the 
value of the prizes captured by Guernsey and 
Alderney privateers amounted. to £981,248. 
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INVENTION 


By Carel Toms 


“ 


[‘ was a wet day in mid-March. The low clouds 
shrouded the great green-covered mass of the 
Rock and the rain made everything seen somehow 
more fresh and soft to the eye. The harbour of 
Gibraltar was practically empty except for the few odd 
warships in reserve and one or two merchantmen. 

After docking alongside the oiling jetty we had 
time to look around. Across the other side of the 
harbour, standing out against the dark green of the 
hills above Algeciras, were the bare masts of a fair 
sized sailing ship. She was lying along the west wall 
near the coaling jetty. 

The following day I had the time to see her at 
close quarters. From some distance it could be seen 
she was deserted and was in a bad state of repair. 
Across her counter the name Carl Vinnen Bremen, 
could just be made out, the once-bright gold 
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lettering being now streaked with rust and grime. 

On boarding her she at first appeared deserted. 
Then from under the forecastle hatch an old dirty 
watchman staggered out followed by a very sick dog. 
He knew little about the ship and seemed to care less. 
The old man and the dog were the only living 
things aboard apart from large numbers of rats. 

Everywhere there was an air of decay. The top- 
masts had been struck and lay in a mess of cordage 
on the deck. Many of the spars were broken and 
sprung. The shrouds lay scattered over the deck and 
many of the stays were missing. There was no sign 
of any canvas. 

The Carl Vinnen had once been a five-masted 
auxiliary topsail schooner presumably employed in 
the European coastal trade. She was of about 1,800 
tons displacement. Now there was little sign of her 
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glamorous past, she was just a mouldering hulk. 

As one walked aft the steel deck echoed with each 
step. Everything was covered with grime blown 
from the neighbouring coal jetty. The heavy rain 
made the whole scene more melancholy as it dripped 
monotonously from the yards. Half the time one 
almost expected to see some ghost of the past suddenly 
appear on the poop or at the great wheel. 

The ladder from the poop which led below was 
rotten and it was impossible to go below into the 
dark and sinister blackness without considerable risk 
to one’s neck as the watchman had said the decks 
were extremely unsafe and there was no form of light 
as the scuttles were battened down. 

But in spite of all this dirt and decay the old ship 
could still stir the imagination as one looked aloft at 
the gaunt masts set against a background of dark 


scudding clouds. With but little effort one could 


picture them crowded with billowing canvas. One 
could see her running down Channel on a grey, 
misty, February day with a strong nor’easter behind 
her and the white-horses slapping against her hull 
with a regular swish-swish as her graceful curved 
stem cut through the water like a knife. 

On past Ushant with its familiar red and white 
lighthouse appearing for a moment in the mist on 
the port beam. On across the Bay with a good 
chance of fog, practically becalming the ship as it 
weaved in and out between the masts like a weird 
phantom. All around is the silence that is only 
found in a fog at sea, interrupted regularly by the 
sound of the fog bell up in the bows. 

Now past Cap Finisterre and so down the coast of 
Spain and Portugal. And then perhaps suddenly one 
night during the “‘ middle”’ the wind changes and 
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blows from off-shore. Gone are the mists and rain 
of the Channel. The air is warm and seems almost 
scented. The moon makes a dazzling picture in the 
clear sky and the sea looks like molten silver. 
Silhouetted against the horizon is the black shape of 
a tall-funnelled tramp, her steaming lights being the 
only sign of life aboard. 

Once more the sea is empty. One has the im- 
pression of being detached and gliding through space 


severed from -anything in this world. 


On past Cap Trafalgar with its great sandstone 
cliffs shimmering in the hot sun. And so along the 
south coast of Spain with its undulating, rocky hills 
and sandy foreshore, with never a sign of life. 

Then the run through the straits, passing some 
great liner in the early morning with her long rows 
of gleaming lights apparently unconnected with the 
great ship which is still invisible. The sun suddenly 
reveals a great peak ahead. It appears as suddenly 
as that : Gibraltar, Pillar of Hercules and end of the 
world to the Ancients. The Rock at dawn is perhaps 
one of the finest sights in the world and certainly 
one of the most unforgettable. 

Now too, the twin pillar by Ceuta is visible and 
soon the Rock itself towers before one. It is only after 
many hours that. Gibraltar disappears over the 
horizon. And so the ship sails on through the spring 
heat of the Mediterranean to Marseilles, Genoa, 
Naples or Algiers. 

But now that somewhat romantic past is gone. The 
Carl Vinnen is just so much scrap ; a forgotten and 
forlorn ship. Forgotten? No not entirely for there 
must be some who still remember her. ‘Those who 
served in her and those who saw her at sea or in port 
between the wars. Perhaps even those who helped. to 
build her, for she was launched in 1923. 

Like so many others the Carl Vinnen has become 
lost to the lovers of tallships. All that is known is that 
apparently she was towed away to Russia as a war 
reparation. 

Since the above was written we learn that the ‘ Carl 
Vinnen”’ has been scrapped, as the cost of re-fitting her 
would have been prohibitive.—Ep. 


AN AID FOR GLUING SMALL PARTS 
sent in by P. H. S. BIRD of LONDON, E.6 


Small parts of ship models can be hard to keep together whilst 
glue is setting, but this problem can be solved by the use of 


tool clips. 
the individual modelling need. 


These clips can be bought in various sizes to suit 
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M* first view of the Far East was from the fore 
topgallant yard of a three-masted barque. It 
was a few palm trees showing above a low-lying shore 


at the entrance to Rangoon River. A shortage of 
cattle food at home during the first world war had 
sent our barque northwards from Cape Town to load 
a cargo of rice-meal for Liverpool. It was four years 
later before I saw the Far-east again. Then I was 
serving as a junior officer of a steamship carrying 
passengers, cargo and cattle between Singapore, the 
Dutch East Indies, and Western Australian ports. 

Leaving Singapore we set course to the eastward 
for about 40 miles, and, then, turning south, entered 
the Rhio Strait. Low mangrove-fringed shores, 
backed by palm trees and high hills, bounded our 
horizon on both sides, the navigable channel narrow- 
ing in places to as little as two miles. Close navigation 
which was not helped by the heavy rain squalls of the 
north-west monsoon, was something new and 
worrying to a sailing ship man where, in my time, a 
handful of miles was near enough. But I remembered 
that Conrad and “‘ Shalimar,’’ better known as 
sea-writers, had sailed out of Singapore in steamers 
after leaving sail. 

Having passed through the Rhio Strait, our 
course was altered to enter the Banka Strait, which 
provides a navigable passage between Sumatra and 
Banka Island. Seen from the.sea the port of Muntok 
on Banka Island is something so beautiful that one 
can never forget it. I believe this was Conrad’s first 
view of the Far East. The impression that remains 
with me is the white walls and red roofs of its houses 
with a background of deep green foliage, making a 
charming setting from the jade of the sea in the 
foreground to the dark green of the distant hills. 
Conrad’s view was from a ship’s lifeboat at sunrise. 
The barque Palestine of which he was second mate, 
had been burnt to the water’s edge, and was 
abandoned in latitude 2° 36’ south, longitude 105° 45’ 
east. She was bound for Bangkok with a cargo of coals 
from Newcastle, England, when fire was discovered in 
the helds, on March 11th, 1883. 
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Conrad in his story ‘‘ Youth,” which gives an 
account of the passage, writes that the fire broke 
out off the west coast of Australia, but the report 
of the Board of Trade inquiry fixes the position in 
the Banka Strait. The s.s. Somerville, a steamship 
then on the Singapore-East Indies-Western Australian 
run, took the Palestine in tow in an attempt to save 
her and her cargo, but a violent explosion blew 
up her decks and her holds became a mass of flames. 

The report of the loss of the barque was used by 
the Board of Trade in drawing up their first official 
instructions or warning to shipmasters re spontaneous 
combustion in coal cargoes. Published in September, 
1897, it no doubt prompted Conrad to write ‘* Youth” 
which was published in 1898. He gave the barque 
the thinly disguised name of Judea, but Captain 
Beard, her aged master, was given his own name. 

Getting back to my own first voyage in these 
waters—some 36 years after Conrad’s—in less than 
two days after leaving Singapore, our ship arrived at 
Tandjong Priok, the port of Batavia, on the north 
coast of Java. Batavia is six miles inland and is 
connected to the port by a canal. In the same way 
that Dutch and Belgium canals are fringed by trees, 
so graceful palms border the Tandjong Priok-Batavia 
waterway, the flat green countryside being remin- 
iscent of its Continental counterpart. Old Batavia 
is intersected by a narrow network of canals traversed 
by sampans and barges. The ancient Dutch houses 
reminded us that it had been a Dutch settlement 
since the end of the sixteenth century. But the site 
was alleged to be unhealthy—the canals were 
blamed—and the residential quarter was moved a 
mile away to Weltevreden. But Old Batavia was 
made healthy. The marshland was drained, and 
many of the old insanitary houses were replaced by 
modern warehouses and offices. It must be said that 
the local Chinese, who lived in the old city, thrived 
under the old conditions, and never appeared to find 
it unhealthy. I remember a canalised river, the 
Monlenvliet, having stone or concreted banks, which 
ran from Old Batavia to Weltevreden. Rows of 
houses and shops lined the canal all the way. 

I have not been to Java for many years, but when 
I last saw the northern coast from a ship’s bridge I 
was struck with its beauty. Between the sea and the 
mountains, which run parallel to the coast, a colourful 
plain adds to the scenic effect. Paddy fields and sugar 
cane plantations were surmounted by tea and 
coffee estates in the highlands. Every acre of ground 
appeared to be cultivated.. 

We steamed past the island of Madura, through 
the Sapudi Strait, and on to the Lombok Strait, and 
then passed the lovely island of Bali, close to, with 
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much disappointment, we being the junior deck and engineer officers. 
Cruising liaers had not started to call at the island then, and the 
native girls, who were considered to be the most attractive and charm- 
ing in all the Dutch East Indies, were unspoilt, natural and uninhibited: 
we were told a story which describes their attitude towards life in those 
days. 
It appears that a new Dutch resident went out to the island taking 
his wife with him. The first thing that perturbed the lady was the 
-scantiness of the island girls’ attire. The climate demanded only one 
garment—a sarong, which hung down from the waist and left every- 
thing above exposed to the warm sunshine and cool winds of a perfect 
climate. The resident did his best to put thing “ right,”’ and a fine was 
levied on ladies who were caught uncovered from the waist up. ‘This 
created difficulties, for many of the native ladies could not afford the 


extra garment, much less pay a fine. 


economic disability. 
in time, and she had to make a quick decision. 


Driving out into the country 
one day, the resident and his wife came upon one of the girls with this 
The girl did not see the approach of the V.I.P.s, 
She pulled her sarong 


Sunset on the Timor Sea 


over her head—thus covering the finable part. Needless to say there 


was an immediate alteration in the law concerning 


ladies’ dress in Bali. 

From Lombok Strait our ship steamed across the 
Timor Sea to Derby in Western Australia. Here we 
experienced fine weather and smooth seas and I have 
seen more beautiful sunsets here than in any other 
part of the world. The blendings of purple and gold 
seen there are indescribable. The nights were warm 


and passengers often slept on mattresses laid on the 


deck to take advantage of the cool breezes. This 
created problems for the junior officers on watch, 
who, pacing the bridge, found difficulty in concen- 
trating on a look-out ahead, when just abaft the 
bridge on the promenade deck below, young 
charmers in devastating neglige were sleeping. 

We had a dear, middle-aged stewardess who 
considered herself responsible for the young officers 
where charming passengers were concerned. We 
were warned against two classes of ladies : (1) grass 
widows any age, and (2) unattached ladies in their 
late thirties or early forties. It’s many years ago and 
I can’t remember whether this information was 
taken as a warning or used as a tip. Strict Company 
regulations were laid down for social relations 
between officers and passengers, but tropical seas 
play havoc with the best intentions. 

Derby is 80 miles up King’s Sound. . When we 
traded there 35 years ago, the only transport was by 
steamship. ‘There were about 100 inhabitants, and 
it was primarily a port for the shipment of live 
bullocks, the needs of the people having to be 
brought to them by sea. Derby consisted of timber- 
built, corrugated-iron roofed buildings including a 
church, a school and a police station. The only 


transport ashore was a horse-tram which ran the 
full length of the wooden pier into the “ town.” 
There was also a town band—it turned out to wel- 
come the Governor and the Western Australian 
Government, when they travelled north from 
Fremantle in our ship. : 

At the entrance to King’s Sound, to the north- 
eastward, we sighted the Buccaneer Archipelago. 
These islands were mostly sandy knolls covered with 
scrub, and were barren and unattractive. We looked 
for Mermaid Island ; a rocky islet, steep-to and 


ringed with coral reefs. For from here came the story 


of the mermaids. Looking through a powerful 


telescope we could see dugong basking on the rocks 


by the sea in the sun. They are herbivorous, aquatic 
mammals ; the females looking very much like the 
mermaid of popular conception, with their almost 
human-looking upper part, and their broad crescent- 
shaped tails. They grow to a length of about 15 ft. 
The discoverers of Western Australia brought home 
a story which is still as popular as ever. 

We discharged our goods for the townsfolk of 


Derby and then steamed south to the next port, 


Broome. Later, we were to load bullocks at Derby. 
It was the worst job on the coast. Broome was, and I 
believe still is, a pearling port. It was a hot, thirsty 
place, which may not be unconnected with the fact 
that beer seemed to be the biggest consignment for 
the port. 

Broome had a mixed population ; all employed 
in the diving industry. Besides Australians and a 
few Europeans, there were Malays, Koepangers from 
Timor, Filipinos, Chinese, Japanese, Binghis (aborigi- 
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nals from the Northern Territories), and as varied 
a collection of half whites as could be found anywhere 
in the world. And they were all striving to make 
fortunes from pearling. 

At the time we visited Broome most of the divers 
were Japanese. They wore the regulation diving gear 
and went down to depths from 60 to 240 ft. “Two- 
masted schooners and sailing luggers were used, 
although auxiliary engines were being introduced. 
The old hand pumps for supplying divers with air 
were also being superseded by power pumps, and it 
was not unusual for two divers to operate from one 
lugger. An Australian or a European usually went 
out to the pearling grounds in the luggers for the 
sole purpose of opening the shells to look for pearls. 
They were rarely found. The pearling industry then, 
as now, relied on the sale of the oyster shells for 
manufacture in the mother-of-pearl industry. Pearl 
oysters at Broome are as large as dinner plates. 
Mother-of-pearl shell was fetching £200 a ton when I 
first went cut on the coast, it had been as high in 
price as £400 a ton. But by 1922 it had gone down 
as low as £120 a ton, which was below the cost of 
collection. Since the second world war the Broome 
operators have averaged £300 a ton, it going up at 
one time to £600 a ton. As the demand for mother- 
of-pearl shell has decreased so the trade has steadily 
declined. Before the first world war 320 luggers 
operated out of Broome; by 1931 the fleet was 
down to 87. 

Just after the first world war it was said that about 
50 divers were lost, from various causes, every year. 
Besides the ‘‘ bends,”’ or divers’ paralysis, which is 
caused through divers surfacing too quickly and not 
coming up in stages from the excessive water pressure 
at great depths, a certain number of deaths were 
caused by the rightful cccupants of the sea. An 
attack by a shark was infrequent and could usually 
be warded off by the diver releasing bubbles of air 
from his sleeves or helmet. Perhaps the octopus was 
more terrifying than dangerous ; occasionally a 
diver would be held in its tentacles. Apart from 
cutting the tentacles the diver’s only hope was to be 
hauled to the surface with the octopus still hanging 
on. Looking out froma coral cave an octopus can 
be unnerving, with its big oval eyes set at a hideous 
angle. They shine with a horrible glare in the dim 
light of the depths of the coral sea, and, with the 
addition of a parrot beak set in a fearsome face, 
make about as appalling a sight as can be imagined. 
On the inside of each of its eight tentacles are 
numerous suction cups which give it such a tenacious 
hold as to present its victim with no chance of 
escape. It does not stay in its coral cave. It can 
travel at a fast speed by jet propulsion in which it 
ejects a stream of water, at a tremendous pressure, 
from a tube under its mouth. 

Then there is the giant clam, a huge shell fish, five 
to six feet across and weighing hundreds of pounds. 
Its closed shell can hold an arm or leg in a vice-like 
grip from which it is impossible to escape without 
assistance. Perhaps the most fearsome of all these 
underwater creatures is the groper, or giant rock-cod. 
- It grows to ten feet in length and weighs several 
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A pearler on the end of Broome jetty. This is one of the two- 
masted schooners which were known as “‘ pearling luggers”’ 


hundredweights. Its enormous mouth and teeth are 
the most terrible thing about it, for when it is open it 
stretches between five and six feet. Its body is bloated 
and is grey-black in colour, and it has large saucer- 
like eyes. And like the octopus it waits in underwater 
caves. Some are man-hunters and will stalk a diver, 
who, if too intent on his work, may get his hands 
snapped off. | 

Pearls are rarely found. One was discovered while 
I was out there, and, hearing that its value was set 
at £10,000, I was interested to find out its history. I 
knew the London agent for the Broome pearlers and 
he told me. It was a perfect specimen and weighed 
110 grains. Sent to London the best offer that could 
be obtained was £5,000. Back it went to Broome. The 
best offer there was £4,000 and that was accepted. 
The new owners sent it back to London but the 
original offer was no longer available. It was sold 
for £3,600. I wondered who was the lovely lady 
wearing it. But my romantic thoughts were wasted. 
Its next owner was a Paris pearl dealer, and it lies 
deposited in the strong room of a Paris bank against 
an overdraft. No wonder the Broome divers relied 
on oyster shells for their living. 


Our Cover Picture 


The photograph we have used this month was 
taken by Laurence Dunn on the Norwegian 
in. the Kattegat 
manoeuvres. A Storm was brewing at the time 
and this, combined with the speed of the ship, 


which was about 20 knots, accounts for the 


destroyer “* Bergen” during 


curious way the water is coming up the hawse holes 
and spouting over the deck. Later in the day the 
exercises had to be suspended owing to the stormy 
conditions. The ship was formerly the British 
GC Class destroyer H.M.S. Cromwell. 


Building Cases for Ship Models 
by L. H. KELLEY 


makes it more interesting than the one he is presently 
completing. 

Every model constructed in a reasonably accurate 
way is deserving of a protective case. An attractive 
case multiplies the beauty of a fine model and gives 
strength to the weak model. 

Ship model case building is repugnant to most 
modellers because of the lack of information on this 
phase of model ship construction. It is quite sensible 
to design and construct a case before the model 
itself has been completed. With this in mind the 
author has compiled a few sketches of the simpler 
types of ship model cases. Generally, the average ship 
model builder does not have access to the larger 
cabinet making machinery such as shapers, jointers, 
planers, and circular saws but does have smaller hand 
tools such as an electric drill or motor, hand drill, 
hand plane, hand saw, jack-knife, and screwdriver. 
.With the use of these small tools in mind the accom- 
panying sketches have been prepared. 

It is advisable to consider only the type of cases 
that rest on a table or shelf or that hang on the wall. 
Cases with legs are generally quite expensive, fancy, 


1D eae DREAMING about a ship is the adventure- 

some and exciting part of model ship building. 
Mentally projecting oneself into active life aboard 
the Gloucester Bluenose, strenuous labour bending 
the sails of the clipper, watchfulness on the Santa 
Maria, tenseness on the Bounty, high adventure 
manning the Golden Hind, patriotism on Old Ironsides, 
or work-a-day life tending a tug expands the small 
passive model into a swaying, creaking, gusty man- 
sized vessel. This the observer does, and very 
easily, when he sees a clean ship attractively displayed. 
But, alas, he only feels a pent up desire to sneeze 
when viewing a dusty model with sails and masts 
in disorder. A model doesn’t have to be a museum 
piece to excite your friends’ admiration. Next to 
craftsmanship in constructing ship models is 
keeping them free from dust and damage. ‘This may 
be done by putting them in a glass case. 

The least glamorous part of model building is this 
work of case making, usually done after the ship is 
complete. Least desirable because, as a model is 
finished, the modeller has already, mentally at least, 
begun another model and in his mind its newness 
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and heavy and in being so require more tools than 
the modeller has available. The author has contented 
himself with shelf cases. These may be of four general 
types : solid top, glass top, rear door, or hanging 
picture case. Cases with a solid top are the easiest 
to construct and are most ideal for models with high 
masts, such as a clipper. The solid top affords greater 
strength for a high case. The case being high still 
permits a practically vertical view of the model. 
Cases with a glass top are required by models with a 
low superstructure, as tugs or submarines. A 
modeller may desire to display two models of similar 
type in the same case. This is most effectively done 
by using a glass shelf. A. case may be made with a 
door to permit interchanging models, but as doors 
should be fairly thin and are rather awkward to make 
the modeller will probably be as whole lot happier 
with merely a removable rear glass as suggested 
in the sketches. ar 

A case as handsome as any is the picture box type. 
This case should be hung with the most interesting 
part of the model at eye level. A fascinating case of 
this type was permanently installed on the wall of a 
friend’s home. The beauty of his model was further 
enhanced by his use of a mirror on the wall side of the 
case to reflect the backside of the vessel. 

Cases may be constructed of any type of wood from 
pine to mahogany and may be either painted 
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in colour or stained and shellacked or varnished. ‘The 
author recommends that cases be screwed together 
rather than nailed. It is an absolute requirement to 
predrill holes for screws in both pieces of wood. Drill 
a loose hole for the screw in the first piece of wood and 
a smaller hole to the diameter of the base of the screw 
threads in the second piece of wood. This will assure 
that the wood will not split and will permit you 
completely to assemble your case and then take it 
apart and paint or varnish each of your pieces 
separately before the glass is installed. When the 
screw head is to be left exposed a brass screw is the 
most handsome. A wood plug or fancy button may 
be used to cover a countersunk-head iron screw. 

The sketches have been made to illustrate details 
of construction. It remains for the reader to select 
those best suited to his taste. The thickness of wood 
used depends upon what the modeller has available, 
however wood finished to three quarters of an inch 
thickness may be readily obtained at the lumber 
dealer. The size of the case depends upon the model. 

When the reader has considered these few ideas the 
author hopes that the reader will be encouraged to 
keep the model that he has enjoyed so many hours 
constructing, in an attractive and safe manner so 
that others may truly appreciate his work and find 
pleasure in the thoughts or memories aroused by the 
vessel the modeller has portrayed. 


A FRENCH PRISONER oF WAR SHIP MODEL ... 


Recently | have been able to examine a model frigate, 
one of a large number of ship models made in this country 
by French prisoners captured during the Napoleonic Wars. 

Her history is brief; she was made by Frenchmen— 
probably several joined at the work—in Dartmoor gaol some 
time between 1810 and 1815, and was acquired by the 
Governor, a naval captain, in whose family she remains still. 
Unfortunately she is in rather bad condition and most of the 
rigging hos been broken, and numerous small fittings need 
repair; still the hull is wonderfully sound for all its hundred 
and thirty years. 

Built to the scale of one-third of an inch to the foot, she 
represents a vessel with a length of keel of about 130 ft., 
probably a large type of frigate of one of the numerous 
classes built for the Royal Navy between 1804-8. The 
model shows forty-two guns, but no name is visible. It was, 


however, the practice of prisoners to rig such examples 
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according to their fancy or knowledge, and they can seldom , 
be depended on as correctly representing any particular ship. 
What interested me chiefly in this frigate was the careful 
timbering and planking of the hull, and the care for pro- 
portion. | must admit that parts which did not show were 
a little scamped in places, especially in the carriages for 
the main deck guns, which had.no wheels. Wood was used 
throughout for the hull, but | was surprised to note that the 
elaborate head-work was of card strips. Wheels for deck 
cannon were cut from lead sheet, which was also used for 
gratings, mast trucks and numerous minor details. The ship’s 
wheel and anchor were both metal. The guns of two sizes 
were well made in brass. Possibly the metal parts were 
made outside the prison, but it-would be interesting to know 
what tools were available under prison conditions. Apart 
from the wooden models, which are the most accurate 
work turned out by prisoners, a good many miniature models 
were produced in bone or ivory. 
_ The value of the French prisoner’s models lies partly 
in the fact that the practice of building dockyard models 
stopped in our Navy yards during these war years, and even 
when it was resumed models were rather poor. So from an 


historic point of view the prisoners did useful work, filling - 


a gap in contemporary model making. 

Most of the prisoners’ work was made for sale or exchange 
for extra food, and to make them attractive to the English 
customer they were frequently given popular names, and 
classical figureheads. It is quite common to find models 
of French ships given English names to make them sell. 
Besides Dartmoor, they were made in Porchester Castle 
and at Norman Cross, near Peterborough. The market 
value of such models today depends on their condition, size, 
and accuracy, and is usually quite a considerable figure. 

Examples are to be seen in most museums, especially 
at the National Maritime Museum, Greenwich, and at the 
Science Museum, where restored models are on view. 

PHILIP KERSHAW 


Repairin g an 
Old Ship 
Model 


BY E. BOWNESS 


Broadside view of the contemporary model of the privateer *‘ Mars” 1779 


HE Shipping Gallery in the City Museum at Bristol 

contains some very valuable contemporary ship 
models of the Nelson period. A number of them suffered 
considerable damage in the war during the early air raids 
before they were removed to a safer place. 

After the war a number were repaired and restored by 
certain members of the Bristol Ship Model Club, and a 
description of one, the Arethusa, which was restored by 
Norman Poole, was contained in our magazine for July, 
1951. | 

The last one to be completed was that of the Bristol 
privateer Mars, a ship of 24 guns with six carronades on 
the quarter-deck and two long guns on the fo’c’sle head. 
The model was in the hands of the writer for a number of 
years and a few notes about it and its repair may be of 
interest to our readers. 

The model had been restored and re-rigged in 1936 
so that on the whole the rigging was in good condition. 
But in the raid the case was destroyed; presumably it 
burst asunder from the effect of blast. Apparently the 
top glass fell on the model, as there were a lot of fragments 
of glass on deck and inside the hull. The rigging was 
badly cut about, the top-gallant masts and poles broken, 
the mainstay was cut and had to be replaced, and there 
were numerous items of damage to the hull. 

The general principles of the restoration of old models, 
as laid down by Norman Poole in his article on the 
subject in our issue for July, 1949, were carefully followed, 
especially where’ he insists that nothing should be dis- 
turbed unnecessarily, nothing should be altered from the 
original, and the new work should be toned down to 
match the old. ! 

The first operation was to clean out the dust, broken 
glass and other debris from the interior of the hull. The 
vacuum cleaner with a small nozzle was first tried, but 
this tended to suck up the loose ends of the rigging and 
was soon abandoned. A hog hair brush, such as is used 
for portrait painting, was found to be more successful, 
and when moistened ever so slightly would piek up the 
smaller fragments. 

When I noticed the number: of small fragments of 
carved work which were picked up, identified and pre- 
served, I was glad I hadn’t persisted in using the vacuum 
cleaner. To get out the debris from below decks it was 
necessary to hold the hull firmly in one’s hands and 
shake it, tilting it this way and that until the pieces were 
shaken into the open space amidships, after which they 


could be picked out with long tweezers.or with the brush. 
Owing to the interior framing it was impossible to get 
everything out, especially that below the lower deck, 
even by turning the model upside down, so it just had to 
be left there. 

The headwork on the starboard side was broken away 
and a new headrail had to be carved and fitted. A rubbing 
was made of that on the port side and the shape, with the 
pattern of the carving, transferred to a piece of boxwood 
of suitable size. The upright brackets of the headwork 
were rather tricky to reproduce, and the building up of 
the whole assembly was quite a problem. When it was- 
stained I found the colour didn’t match, so I had to 
scrape it clean and begin again—a rather tedious opera- 
tion, seeing it was all assembled. 

The ship had a row of oar ports between the gun ports, 
and in some cases the lids were missing. Where necessary, 
new lids were made and fitted, the hinges being cut from 
brass shim. A new billboard had to be fitted on the star- 
board bow. Fortunately, in practically every case where 
a part was missing on one side, it was intact on the other, 
so it was possible to copy the new part from the old, and 
thus the correctness was never in question. 

In the case of the mainstay, which was broken, it was 
necessary to remove the two broken pieces and to record 
the exact position of the blocks and other fittings attached 
to it. Fortunately, the mouse for the loop around the 
masthead was made of a tiny piece of wood and could 
be removed from the broken stay and fitted on the new 
one. Threading the new stay through the top, around the 
masthead, and back again, required care and _ patience 
but was successfully accomplished. The crow foot, from 


’ the euphroe to the rim of the maintop was an interesting 


item to rig. 

The shrouds and most of the backstays were in fairly 
good order and needed nothing more than the replace- 
ment of one or two of the lanyards. ‘The presence of 
Bentick shrouds was an interesting feature of the model. 
These are clearly shown in the photograph of the rigging 
at the fore lower masthead. Some of the missing or 
damaged running rigging was very difficult to replace. 
the blocks in many cases being in almost impossible 
positions for reeving the ropes, particularly those under 
the lower mast tops. The pole of the main mast was 
broken off and that of the foremast was missing. 

At first it was proposed to renew the top-gallant masts 
in their entirety, but it proved to be impossible to loosen 
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the collars of the stays and shrouds at the shoulders, and thus the masts could not be 
lowered and removed -without renewing the rigging. New poles and trucks were, 
therefore, made and carefully scarfed on to the existing masts. 

Several guns and two or three of the carronades with their carriages were missing, 
and new ones had to be made. The guns were made by a fellow club-member, John N. 
Hampton, who has made a special study of old ships’ guns. Making the carriages was 
an interesting job. For the larger trucks I used slices sawn off the end of a pencil, 
the hole left after pushing out the lead being just right for the diameter of the axles. 
The smaller (rear) trucks were made in a similar way after the pencil had been 
whittled down to the requisite diameter. 

The new rigging had been stained to match the old as the work proceeded, but after 
all was complete a few finishing touches had to be applied here and there, and a 
spot of paint or a touch of varnish or stain where things had been overlooked. during 
the progress of the job. It was a relief when the model was finally stowed in its case 
for transport to Bristol, but we missed it too; it had been a joy to have, close at hand 
for reference and study, a model of such beautiful proportions and of such absorbing 
interest. 
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The quarterdeck with the capstan and double 
wheel and six carronades. 


The starboard bow. The figurehead showing 


Mars with sword and shield is beautifully 
carved in iwory. 


The starboard quarter: note the graceful 


counter and quarter gallery, and the hammock 
nettings. 


View of stern gallery and taffrail. 


The detailed rigging at thé fore-lower mast- 
head. The Bentinck shrouds will be noted. 


General view of model. 


View in waist of model showing gangways and 
main deck guns. Note also oar ports. 


...an exhibition model of the 


if DECIDED to build a model of this shade ship 
after seeing her lying at her overnight moorings 
close to Tower Bridge. I had seen attractive posters 
advertising her services on London’s Underground 
platforms, and eventually decided to see the ship. 

I arrived at ‘Tower Bridge soon after seven o’clock ; 
this was almost two hours before she was due to sail 
on her daily trip down London River to Southend 
and Margate, returning at about nine o’clock in the 
evening. As many London readers will know, this 
is a fine days cruise. The thrilling sight of the ship 
inspired me with an ambition to try my hand at 
producing an exhibition model to a standard 
acceptable to the owners, ‘The General Steam Navi- 
gation Co. Ltd. 

I had boyhood recollections of a model of the 
paddle steamer Crested Eagle that used to be displayed 
in the company’s office on the pier at Margate. This 
was a pleasure ship on which, during the early 
‘nineteen thirties? I had often enjoyed travelling 
to Margate with my family. 


HIGH STANDARD 


I, personally, consider the present fleet of pleasure 
ships owned by G.S.N.C., to be the finest of their 
class in the world today, and when I am in London 
during the summer months, I get a great thrill out of 
watching these impressive motor ships pass under 
Tower Bridge, taking their happy trippers to the 
coast. 

The model I intended building was to be for 
exhibition and would have to be to scale and correct 
in every detail. The finish, which I consider most 


important, was to be as nearly perfect as I could 
possibly achieve. 


RESEARCH 
The blue-prints were kindly supplied by the 


builders, Messrs. William Denny Brothers Ltd., of » 


Dumbarton, Scotland. These were studied carefully 
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over a period, after which a working plan to the 

scale of one sixth of an inch to one foot was drawn. 
As I am by profession an Admiralty chart engraver, 

working to fine limits, this did not present too much 


‘difficulty for me. 


Next, I was most fortunate\in having a friend who, 
whilst on holiday at Margate, was able to supply me 
with some sixty photographs of the Royal Sovereign 
which have proved invaluable in the research and 
construction of the model. These and the blue- 


prints provided most of the information needed. 
Before starting I made several visits to the London 
Science Museum at South Kensington, to make a 
careful study of the models in the shipping section. 
I always think visits to this museum well worth while, 
and ping as I do at sions in Somerset, and being 


Above: Close- 
up on the port 
quarter, showing 
neat detail 
work 


Left: Broadside 
view of model 


Right: View of 
stern, showing 
typical Denny 


design 


unable to visit it as often as I should like, I find it a 
good plan to make a detailed list of the points 
to be noted. 


EQUIPMENT AND MATERIALS 


At this stage I realised that to make all the fittings 
and achieve the standard of detail I had set myself, 


‘ROYAL SOVEREIGN’ 


ea 


by H. D. Turner 


I would have to purchase a model makers’ lathe. I 
bought a small 2$-in. centre lathe complete with 
countershaft and motor in one unit. I have found 
this a very handy size, as it is possible to operate it 
on the kitchen table, and when not in use it is easily 
stored in a cupboard. 


The wood for the hull was of fine grain mahogany | 


in boards for building up in the usual ‘‘ bread and 
butter” fashion. For a few shillings, the boards 
were cut to shape on the band-saw by a local under- 
taker. Mahogany is an expensive but pleasant wood 
to work, and the initial cost was only a fraction of the 
final value of the finished model. 


CONSTRUCTION 

As this was my first model ship many experiments 
were necessary before I could achieve the standard I 
wanted. 


The builder with his model 


The finish of the paintwork on the hull is a good 
example. Fifteen coats of paint were applied, each 
one being rubbed down with No. 400 ‘‘ wet and dry ”’ 
abrasive paper. Thus this one operation involved 
several weeks work. 

All the decks were of sycamore veneered on + in. 
plywood and lined with a sharp pointed knife, then 
filled with orange shellac polish dnd pumiced down, 
the final finish being obtained with clear french 
polish. 

The ventilators were constructed by depositing 
copper on a lead casting of 1/32 of an in. undersize, 
which was made from a plaster mould from a 
boxwood pattern. The davits are of brass, all the 
pieces being cut and shaped and then silver-soldered 
together. 

To make the six pairs of davits, which were to be of 
the same size and design, I found that in addition to 
being quicker, it was easier to get them identical by 
completing each operation on all six pairs, before 
starting the next stage in their construction. 

The bridge and wheelhouse were made of + in. 
ply and covered with mahogany veneer. The 
moulding round the roof and handrail of these was 
shaped with a hand graver. Panels were marked 
with indian ink and finished with a coat of clear 
varnish. 

The operation which I found required the most 
care and patience was the wood handrail on the 
stanchions. This was also made of mahogany and 
mitred at the corners. The piece round the stern was 
cut from a sheet then carefully sanded to the oval 
section. 

The funnel was made of ; in. plywood bent round 
a balsawood former. The rivets were represented by 
small pins. My photographs unfortunately give the 
impression that the rivets are oversize due to the 
shadow caused by the lighting. 


DETAILED NAVIGATING EQUIPMENT 

The two steering wheels, one in the bows operating 
the bow rudder, and the other at the stern, are of 
brass. ‘The spokes are shaped and threaded in 12 B.A. 
through the rims. Four of the eight spokes in each are 
threaded to the centre hub as well as to the rim, 
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View of model on port quarter 


while the remaining spokes are soldered to-the centre 
hub. In order to give the impression of wood, these 
brass wheels were lacquered brown. There are also 
two smaller bow rudder wheels on the bridge, in 
addition to the main wheel in the wheelhouse. The 
bridge is also equipped with bow rudder, mooring 
and steering telephones, as well as engine telegraphs. 

All these fittings were of brass and were turned to 
detail on the lathe, all fine shaping being achieved 
with a graver. 


WINDOW IMPRESSION 


The windows on the upper deck are teak framed 
on the prototype, and I found an effective imitation 
was the use of 1/20 in. thick brown plastic. From 
this the frames were cut and recessed flush, then 
bevelled and backed with a pale green lamp shade 
plastic. 


Close-up of bridge and funnel 


_— 


MAY, 1955 


ADAPTING PROFESSIONAL SKILL 


I was able to employ my professional skill as an 
engraver to advantage in producing the notices 
‘* Keep off propellers”’ to the exact style and size on 
a copper plate. These were printed in black ink on 
white cards, and then lacquered:and fixed to the port 
and starboard sides of the stern rail. There are two 
smaller notices on the sun deck which would probably 
need a magnifying glass to read their wording 
‘** Deckchairs must not be taken ashore.’’ 

The badge on the soft nosed stem was produced 
from a die engraved and filled with coloured inks 
before taking a print on white metallic-backed 
paper. ‘This gave an exact scale reproduction of 
the original. a 

The lettering on the bows and the name round the 
stern, and on the funnel side plates are the work of a 
draughtsman friend. I consider the enlisting of 
another’s skill a wise move in this case, as nothing 
spoils the final finish more glaringly than poor 
lettering, and many modellers fail on this account 
in their determination to complete the entire model 
themselves. 

A showcase baseboard was made of 1 in. obechi 
and framed with 2 in. mahogany, which was filled 
and polished. On this four brass turned supporting 
pillars were fixed on which the hull rested. A 
descriptive brass plate completed the base. 

I should point out at this stage that the model was 
made with the possible sale to the owners in mind. 
This meant that the decks, paintwork ont he hull, etc., 
were given a very high gloss and kept spotlessly clean. 

When all the final details were completed, the 
model was set up and photographed from every 
possible angle and close-up shots were taken of many 
sections, such as the bridge, the wheelhouse, the 
lifeboats and many other features. 

The photographs were sent to The General Steam 
Navigation Co. Ltd., for their inspection, and I was 
very pleased to learn within a very few days that 
they were interested in my model, and wished to see 
it, and to discuss it with me. 

A suitable packing case was soon constructed 
complete with felt blocks to prevent any movement 
or vibration in transit. Then with this settled in the 
back of the car and keeping my fingers crossed, I set 
out on .the long journey from the West Country to 
the company’s head office at Tower Hill, London. 
Here I was given a cordial welcome by the marine 
superintendent, Captain Odell, and the company’s 
assistant secretary, Mr. Philpott. — 

I am very happy to record that my ambition 
regarding this model has been achieved, as the 


purchase by the company was soon completed. 


The disposal of this model in this manner, has given 


me the necessary confidence to undertake any future 


commissions which I may have the good fortune to 
secure, as the expense of first class materials has to be 
borne in mind, when embarking on such a project. 

In conclusion I should like to record that my 
natural enthusiasm for ships and ship modelling has 
been greatly stimulated and much help has been 
derived since reading this.magazine, which I have 
enjoyed for some years now. 


The third “ Ark Royal’? was always known as a happy ship 


Naval Photograph Club 


M.S. “ARK ROYAL,” the. fourth ship of the 
name to be built for the Royal Navy, was accepted 
from her builders, Messrs. Cammell Laird & Co., of 


Birkenhead, on February 25th. She will join her sister 


ship Eagle in Britain’s modern carrier fleet. 

The new ship is 808 ft. 3 in. in length—720 feet between 
perpendiculars. She displaces 36,800 tons as compared 
with her predecessor which was 22,000 tons. She is fitted 
with the new angle deck, and steam catapults will appear 
operationally for the first time in the Ark Royal. ‘They 
will fulfil all the forseeable requirements for aircraft 
launching. The ship is also fitted with a new mark of 
arresting gear and incorporates the mirror-deck landing 
aids on both port and starboard sides. Her armament 
consists of sixteen 4.5 in. guns and forty-five smaller 
ones. 

A great deal of attention has been devoted to the 
photographic needs of the ship. The section’s. scope 
extends from the reproduction of charts and documents 
to the photographing of large areas of territory from 
the air, and recordings of all deck landings, radar traces 
and instruments will be made. ‘Though the section is 
considerably smaller than a laboratory ashore, it is 
capable of dealing with a large variety of demands. A 
universal processing machine occupying only 12 ft.x 
64 ft. of deck space can develop and dry all widths of 
film from 16 mm. to 94 in. Vibration-free enlargers will 
operate with the ship travelling at full speed and in any 
kind of sea, and large stocks of photographic materials 
will be carried in refrigerated compartments.” 

A ship’s bell of silver from the third Ark Royal, which 
was sunk in November, 1941, 19 in. in diameter and 
weighing nearly 2 cwt., was handed over to the command- 
ing officer of the new ship at Portsmouth on March 26th. 

The presentation was made by one of the old Ark’s 
ship’s company. Inscription on the bell contains the 
* ship’s crest, the names of the commanding officers from 
November, 1938, to November, 1941, and a brief sum- 
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mary of the principal operations in which the ship was 

engaged during that period together with the words: 

‘* From the company who sailed in the Ark in the years 

1939-1941 to those who follow them.’’ Accompanying 
the bell was a framed notice on vellum reading :— 

‘This bell was cast at the behest of the company 

of the third Ark Roya! in memory of a great commission. 
They bequeath the bell to all who sail in the ships that 
bear her name, in the belief that the bond of fellowship 
and the spirit of enthusiasm which inspired them will 
live on in the Ark Royals that are to come. May the 
sound of the bell remind us of the power of harmony 
in the lives of men.”’ 

The bell hangs in an oak belfry—subscriptions for 
which were made by officers who sailed in the third 
Ark Royal—and was handed over by Admiral of the Fleet 
Sir Arthur Power, G.C.B., G.B.E., C.V.O., commanding 
officer of H.M.S. Ark Royal from November, 1938, to 
April, 1940. 

Upon commissioning, a small gift book was presented 
to each member of the crew recording the histories of 
the Arks and other data, and giving illustrations of the 
four Ark Royals drawn by the writer of this article. ‘The 
booklet was designed and published by Messrs. Bernards, 
of Harwich, ‘‘ whose personal service and interest in the 
Royal Navy prompted them to have printed this record 
of the Ark Royals.” 

In the Naval Estimates, the two carriers Victorious 
(modernising) and Hermes are to be completed with angle 
decks and steam catapulis. The cruiser Royalist is also 
being modernised. “Two new fleet escorts will be ordered 


“(probably improved Darings) which will embody the 


newest developments in the destroyer field. 

It is also proposed to build a class of general-purpose 
frigates, capable of meeting the main escort functions of 
anti-submarine protection,. anti-aircraft protection and 
aircraft direction. It is planned, in all, to order eight 
more frigates in 1955-56 and ten coastal minesweepers. 
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SS. “ Nova Scotia’? used with S.S. ** Newfoundland’’ on the Transatlantic service 


No. 17 THE JOHNSTON WARREN LINES | 


"THE firm now known as the Johnston Warren Lines 
Ltd. came into being in 1934 following the amal- 
gamation of the Johnston Line Ltd., with G. Warren & 
Co. (Liverpool) Ltd., and the Neptune Steam Navigation 
Co. Ltd. The company, which is one of the Furness 
Withy group and has its headquarters at Liverpool, owns 
a fleet of nine ocean-going vessels, with one more on 
order. Besides these it also owns three tugs which are 
stationed on the Mersey. é 
Like its forebears, the company is interested in both the 
North Atlantic and Levant trades. On the former, as the 
Furness Warren Line, it maintains, with two combined 
passenger and cargo ships, a regular service between 
Liverpool, St. John’s (Newfoundland), Halifax (Nova 
Scotia) and Boston. Before the last war it also operated 
from Antwerp, Swansea and Liverpool to ports in the 
Eastern Mediterranean, such as Piraeus, Volo, Salonica, 
Izmir, Istanbul, Bourgas, Varna, Constanza, Sulina, 
Galati and Braila. 
‘Since then, however, the Johnston Warren Line has 


** Beemore ’’ one of three tugs used on the Mersey 


been a member of the Peninsula & Mediterranean 
Committee, as are the Cunard, Moss Hutchison and Prince 
Lines, together with several units of the Ellerman group— 
the Ellerman & Papayanni and the Wilson and Westcott & 
Laurance Lines, the last two of which operate from the 
east coast ports of the United Kingdom. A rota system is 
employed by the committee, with the result that each 
company’s ships are not confined to that firm’s own route, 
but are, in fact, more likely to take the berth of another 
member company. 

Today, the Johnston Warren Line’s normal voyage is as 
far as Istanbul and, unless there is special cargo induce- 
ment, their ships do not proceed to countries beyond the 
Iron Curtain. 


TRANS-ATLANTIC FLEET 


The Liverpool-St. John’s-Halifax-Boston service, which 
is a very old established one, is maintained by two 


sister ships, the 
s.s. Newfoundland Built 1948 
s.s. Nova Scotia ay A947 


7,437 tons gross 
7,438 = ,, ” 


These perpetuate the names of two rather smaller 
14-knot vessels, built 1925/26, both of which were sunk 
during the war. The present pair were built by Vickers- 
Armstrongs Ltd. at Newcastle upon Tyne, but their 
propelling machinery came from this firm’s Barrow 
establishment. Both are single-screw ships, measuring 
440.5 ft. in overall length, 61 ft. in mld. breadth and have 
a depth mld. to upper deck of 34 ft. g in. They have four 
cargo holds, which, with ’tween deck space, provide for 
221,700 cu. ft. of cargo. Of this space approximately one 
quarter is insulated. The deadweight tonnage is 6,500. 

Both ships are fitted with Parsons-type geared turbines 
which develop a normal ahead power of 6,000 s.h.p., 
sufficient for a loaded service speed of 15 knots. Steam is 
supplied by three 'Yarrow watertube boilers at 450 p.s.i. 

There is accommodation for 73 first and 80 tourist-class 
passengers. ‘The whole of the bridge deck, apart from the 
engine casing, is reserved for the first-class entrance, 
Jounge (forward), smokeroom (aft), staterooms and 
promenade. ‘The first-class staterooms are on the upper 
and promenade decks, these on the latter being either 
single or two-berth ones. Here, there is also a de luxe 
suite, adjoining the main entrance hall. The lower 
cabins have either two or three berths, the third one being 
a pullman, folding back when not required. The two and 
four-berth cabins for the tourist-class passengers are on the 
upper and second decks. Both dining saloons are also 
on the second deck. The first-class one is at a point under 
the bridge, and the tourist one further aft, on the port 
side. ‘The tourist-class public-rooms—smoke room and 
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lounge—are on the upper deck, either side of the main- 
mast. 

Basically, the external layout and appearance of these 
ships is like that of the earlier pair. But in keeping with the 
times, we find that the stem is raked, not vertical, the 
bridge front more rounded and the boats raised from the 
deck and set on gravity (Welin McLachlan) davits, 
while to improve cargo handling, two pairs of kingposts 
have been added. There is also the addition of a 25-ton 
derrick to the foremast. In the new design this mast has 
its winches raised one deck higher, allowing better 
visibility to the winch operators. 


M.V. ‘ Fessmore”’ as built with catapult forward 


The Newfoundland and Nova Scotia make the round trip 
from Liverpool in about 26 days, outward sailings being 
at 17/18 day intervals. 

Taking a typical voyage the Newfoundland is scheduled 
to leave Liverpool on June 1st of this year. She arrives at 
St. John’s on the 7th, and sails next day for Halifax, 
arriving there on the roth. She sails again on the r1th for 
Boston. Arrival there is on June 13th. Next day, *he ship 
leaves for Halifax. Thereafter the schedule shows Halifax 

15/18, St. John’s 20/21 and Liverpool, arrival, June 27th. 
_ Five days later she starts her next voyage. 


M.V. “* Oakmore’’ one of the few British ships to have a 
Maierform bow 


S.S. ‘* Dromore,”’ the last survivor of a well-known pre-war group 


CARGO FLEET 


The company’s cargo vessels’ fall naturally into two 
main groups, the first comprising four older ones of varied 
type, and the other the three latest units, which have been 
specially designed to suit the present-day needs of the 
Eastern Mediterranean trade ; these call for the carriage | 
of considerable quantities of citrus fruits. 


s.s. Dromore Built 1920 4,098 tons gross 
m.v. Oakmore Wa SE > 4,700 _ ,, a 
m.v. Jessmore 4» 1941 7,061 —,, dis 
m.v. Heathmore » 1945 3,825 ,, WG 


M.V. ‘‘ Heathmore,” one of the very small group of C1-M-AV1 
ships owned in this country 


Of these four ships, the first named—the veteran of the 
fleet—is the only one to have reciprocating machinery. 
Built by Irvine’s Shipbuilding & Dry Docks Co. Ltd., of 
West Hartlepool, she was originally one of four sisters, 
the others being named Aviemore, Incemoreé and Fessmore. 
These three were lost through varied causes during the 
war, the first by submarine attack in September, 1939, the 
others by stranding and collision in 1940 and 1941 
respectively. The Dromore is a two-decker, measuring 
371.5 ft. in length overall (360 ft. bp.) by 52 ft. in 
breadth. She has ad.w. capacity of 6,308 tons on a draught 
of just over 23 ft. 

Rather faster than most of her period she was designed 
for a service speed of 11-12 knots. An immediate 
peculiarity of her design, which distinguished the Dromore 
and her sisters, was the extension of the bridge deck to 
just forward of the foremast. There have been countless 


-three-island type ships with either short or long bridge 


deck, but relatively few of this size with this variation 


. fore and aft. 


The Oakmore was one of a quartette built by different 
German shipyards for the Atlas Levante Linie in 1940. 
Her builders were the Nordseewerke; Emden, while the 
Neptun yard was responsible for the Ankara and Krupps 
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M.V. ** Beechmore,”’ one of the company’s new Mediterranean traders 


for the Cairo and: Atlas. The last-named is the only 
other one of this group still in service. Under Lenaghan 
management, she now operates as the Empire Glencoe. 


These two are among the very few British-owned ships to 


have a Maierform bow. 

The Oakmore measures 437.2 ft. overall by 56.6 ft. beam 
and is powered hy a seven-cylinder Krupp engine of 
4,000 b.h.p., which gives her a speed of some 13 knots. 
Built as a shelter decker, she has a d.w. tonnage of 7,229 
on a draught of 23 ft. 6 in. Besides her stem other notable 
recognition features are the very tall masts and crosstrees, 
large bridge and the placing of the lifeboats on the bridge 
deck, and not, as is more usual, on a raised deckhouse. Of 
the three pairs of kingposts the third is stepped a con- 
siderable distance in from the after end of the super- 
structure. 

The Jessmore was built and engined by Barclay Curle 
as the Empire Faith, receiving her present name in 1946. 
One of four very similar ships built there, she is a sister to 
the Inishowan Head (ex Empire Glade). Her overall length 
is 432 ft. and her breadth 57.4 ft. She is propelled by a 
four-cylinder Doxford engine which gives a speed of 
12 knots. A two decker, she is of split superstructure type 
with a very short topgallant fo’c’sle and cruiser stern. 
Unlike most Empires, these vessels have six hatches, two 
forward, one between the bridge and funnel, and three 
aft ; No. 5 being served by a pair of kingposts placed 
approximately midway between the engine casing and 
mainmast. As a result of this extra hatch the funnel, 
bridge and superstructure appear to be rather further 
forward than is usual. During the war she was equipped 
as a C.A.M. ship, with a P-type catapult placed forward 
over the fo’c’sle. For the last two years the Jessmore has 
been operating in the nitrate trade on time charter, but 
now she is making a voyage for the Shaw Savill Line. 

The Heathmore is of very different appearance, with 
machinery and all accommodation aft. One of the well- 
known C1-M-AV1 type, she was built at Wilmington, 
California, by the Consolidated Steel ‘Corporation. 
She, like many others of this type which were lease-lent 
to Britain, was given a Hickory name and it was as the 
Hickory Mount that she operated until 1948. She measures 
338.5 ft. overall by 50 ft. beam and carries a deadweight 
of 5,962 tons on a draught of 23 ft. 5 in. A single seven- 
cylinder Nordberg engine gives her a speed of 103/11 
knots. The C1-M-AV1-type ships were primarily designed 
for wartime service in the Pacific, but have proved very 
popular on commercial routes where a shallow draught is 
required. ‘They have three holds, each with a single tier 
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of tween decks, and these are served by a set of five-ton 
derricks, supplemented by one of 20 and one of 25 tons 
capacity. ; 

The three newest ships in the fleet are the 


m.v. Sycamore . Built 1950 3,343 tons gross 
m.v. Beechmore », 1954 S29 Eo ke mn 
m.v. Pinemore gy HOSS 3,450: -.;; »,(approx.) 


which were all built by the Burntisland Shipbuilding Co. 
Ltd. The Sycamore is 363 ft. in length 0.a. and has a 
breadth of 51.2 ft. In the later pair these figures have been 
slightly increased—to 372 ft. and 52.8 ft.—raising the 
deadweight tonnage from 4,600 to 4,000 and adding 
2 in. to the original draught of 21 ft. 7 in. Each is powered 
by a single Doxford-type engine of 3,300 b.h.p., which 
gives a service speed of 14 knots. Their hull lines have 
been specially designed to give a high degree of propulsive 
efficiency when operating at either fruit or deep-laden 
draughts. The ships have two continuous decks and four 


holds. These are fitted with mechanical ventilation and 


are served by ten 5 ton, two 10 ton and one 25 ton derricks. 
The captain, deck officers and engineers have their 
quarters in the bridge, while those for the crew are placed 
aft. Amidships there is also accommodation for 12 first- 


class passengers—12 single berth cabins, a dining saloon,» 


lounge and bar. 

Handsome ‘looking vessels, they closely resemble 
various others which have been built at Burntisland in 
recent years for the Prince Line. A small but interesting 
feature is the relatively great fore and aft width of the 
crosstrees. The Beechmore and Pinemore were ordered in 
January, 1951. The former was launched in July of last 
year and the Pinemore on December 28th. The company’s 
next launch will be that of a motorship of approximately 
10,000 tons d.w. which is on order at Harland & Wolff 
Ltd. 


Besides this useful and up-to-date fleet, the Johnston 


Warren Lines own three. tugs : 


s.s. Beemore Built 1929 186 tons gross | 
s.s. Ceemore » 1929 186 —,, ” 
s.s. Deemore », 1930 ty Ase +; 


All three were built by Cammell Laird & Co. Ltd., a 
firm which, primarily known for the building of larger 
vessels, has also built many other local tugs, ferries, etc. 
Single-screw craft, they measure 100 ft. in length b.p. by 
24.5 ft. in breadth. They have a single triple expansion 
engine and boiler apiece, and are employed on the 
Mersey, where they handle theships of the Furness Withy 
group. An Amore once featured in the tug fleet, but she 
was a much older vessel. Built in 1896, she was disposed 
of in 1930. 


The Race (reproduced fro 


SS 


SANS 


a painting by the author) 


Historic Race between Wooden Walls 


by Harold Wyllie 


In August, 1847, the following ships of the Channel Fleet 
took part in a trial of sailing off Lisbon. 

““ Canopus,’’ 84 guns: Captain Fairfax Moresby (late 
French “Franklin,” captured 1798). 

“* Superb,’’ 80 guns. Captain Amos L. Corry. Designed 
by Sir W. Symonds. Launched 1842. 

** Vanguard,’’ 80 guns. Captain George W. Willis. 
Designed by Sir W. Symonds. Launched 1835. 

(Flag). ‘* Queen,’’ I10 guns. Captain Sir Henry J. 
Leeke. Designed by Sir W. Symonds. Launched 1839. 

“* Rodney,’’ 92 guns. Captain Edward Collins. Designed 
by Sir Robert Seppings. Launched 1833. 

‘* Hibernia,’’ 104 guns. Captain Charles Wise. Designed 
by Sir John Henslow. Launched 1804. 

(Flag). ‘‘ Trafalgar,’’ 120 guns. 
Nott. Designed by Sir William Rule. 

“*$t. Vincent,’? 120 guns. Captain Sidney C. Dacres. 
Designed by Sir William Rule. Launched 1815. 

The frigate ‘* Eurydice ’’ was sent fifteen miles to leeward 
and hove to. The fleet was formed in line abreast and the 
race was round the ** Eurydice ’’ and back, starting by signal. 

It was soon evident that the honours lay between the 
‘Superb’ and the ‘‘ Canopus.’’ In the run down the 
“* Superb ’’ gained eighty yards, and was the first to get in 
her studdingsails, reef topsails, and brace up to round the 
mark, She was smart but she left a !ittle room to windward, 
the *‘ Canopus ’’ cut in and with studdingsail sheets flying and 
yards grinding up she scraped ‘‘ Eurydice’s ’’ spanker boom 
and shot up to windward of her rival. In the beat back 
hammocks were piped down and the men turned in (all but 
sail trimmers), each taking a 32-pounder shot to bed with 
him. It was believed that the swinging weight improved 
the speed. The sea got ub and that suited the French-built 
liner as she fled home sweeping the crests Jike a sea-gull. 
She maintained her lead and when the signal was made 
““ take up stations in order of. sailing ’’’ she had beaten the 
““ Superb ’’ by fifty yards. The rest of the fleet with the 
*“‘Vanguard’’ leading were two thousand to six thousand 
yards astern. 

In the picture, the ‘‘ Superb’’ with her helm a’lee has 
taken in her studdingsails, is furling royals and flying jib, 


Captain John N. 


Launched 1|84l. 


and reefing topsails. The ‘‘ Canopus ’’ also with her helm 


a’lee has waited till the last second to shorten sail. The 
royal, flying jib, and studdingsail halyards have all been 
let go together. The huge fore lower studdingsails, each 
containing two thousand six hundred square feet of canvas, 
are being hauled down in the waist, as the lower studdingsail 
booms are topped for swinging aft to their crutches. 

The topmast studdingsail yards are being brought to 
the boom ends by the downhauls before the tacks are started 
to get the sails down on the forecastle and in the waist, 
clear of the fore and main top bowlines. The topgallant 
studdingsails are being hauled down abdft all, into the fore 
and main tops, the yardarm men lighting them over the topsail 
braces. Then all the studdingsail booms will be rigged in 
together. In less than one minute after this has been done 
the great topsail yards will have been lowered on the caps, 
the sails reefed and rehoisted. 

Next, the topgallant sails will be sheeted home with the 
halyards slightly settled, all yards braced sharp up on the 
backstays, fore and main tacks boarded, sheets aft, the bow- 
lines hauled and the ship foaming along close hauled on 
the port tack. The ‘‘ Eurydice’’ is shown hove-to with her 
main topsail to the mast. The remainder of the fleet headed 
by the ‘‘ Vanguard’’ are running before the wind with 
studdingsails set a’low and a’loft. — 

This epic race won by the ‘‘ Canopus ’’ against some of the 
best sailing ships of the line ever built is not only a tribute 
to Captain Morseby and his ship’s company, but also in a 
very marked degree to her brilliantly clever designer. When. 
it is considered that the ‘‘ Canopus ’’ was at this time fifty 
years old her achievement is all the more remarkable, and 
fully justified the building by the Admiralty of the 84-gun 
ships ‘‘ Asia,’’ ‘* Bombay,’ ‘‘ Clarence,’’ ‘‘ Formidable,’’ 
*“ Ganges,’’ ‘‘ Monarch,’’ ‘‘ Powerful,’’ ‘‘ Thunderer,’’ 


_and “‘ Vengeance ’’ between the years 1821 and 1832 to 


her lovely lines. 

[It should perhaps be added that Captain Moresby’s 
racing tactics in getting about 8 tons of hammocks out of 
the nettings, and most of his ship’s company on the lower 
deck, when working to windward ‘‘ did not amuse ’’ his 
brother captains]. : 
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TRANS-ATLANTIC CHAMPIO? 
I was most interested in Mr. Irwin G. Chlsson’s letter 


and photograph of his A-class American national 
championship winner of 1954. 

When in 1951 the British challenger Shalimar went to 
the United States and failed to recover the Y.M. Cup, 
there seemed a possibility that we might challenge again 
for it. With this end in view Mr. D. A. Macdonald and I 
went into conference to determine dimensions and type 
likely to suit American conditions. As a result I designed 
Lynx; which Mr. Macdonald built in the spring of 1952. 

Here is a comparison of the main dimensions of Anne 
and Lynx : 


Anne Lynx 
American champion designed and 
1954 built 1952 
LiOvA.) 76.5. in, 92,0..18. 
L.W.L.: 54.2 in. 54.0 in. 
Displacement : 46 lb. 45 |b. 
Draught : 12.05 in. 2.0 \1n, 
S.A.: 1,383 sq. in. 1,370 sq. in. 


Actually, Lynx could have been about 76.0 in. L.O.A., 
but I snubbed off the ends a little as being useless weight 
and windage. Otherwise the dimensions are almost 
identical. 


London, N.3. H. B. Tucker. 


RADIO YACHT RACING 


Reference “ Call-Sign’s”’ letter on radio yacht racing 
in the March issue of SHips AND Sure Mopets. This 
appears to be based largely on existing vane racing which 
is an entirely different problem, having no relation what- 
ever to radio racing except that both are model yachts. It 
is essential that we think out our radio craft matters to 
suit their particular problems. 
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@ Letters of general interest on maritime 
matters are welcomed. A nom-de-plume may 
be used if desired, but the name and address 
of the sender must accompany the letter. The 
Editor does not accept responsibility for the 
views expressed by correspondents 


(1) Radio racing two or more yachts together without 
interference introduces for the first time in model yachting 
history the power of manoeuvre and tactics within the normal 
yacht racing rules. The conditions are therefore very similar 
between model and full-size yacht racing. Various old hands at 
vane racing are trying to mould radio racing into their 
own specialised channels which are entirely unsuitable. 
Others are doing their best to ignore the matter or 
even shout it down. There is a danger in the first but the 
second is a pure waste of time, for this is the electronic age 
and radio racing will undoubtedly grow. In fact, I 
happen to know of several new craft coming along this 
year. ; 

(2) Having realised the similarity between radio 
racing and full-size yacht racing we can take several very 
simple hurdles by adopting full-size practice where 
applicable, with the experience of many years of racing 
behind customs and procedure. There is nothing experi- 
mental about full-size yacht racing rules and tactics. The 
Y.R.A. rules, if carefully studied, will be found to cover 
every condition of radio racing, for the simple reason that 
they cover safe sailing tactics when overtaking, rounding 
marks and crossing each other—both on the wind and 
off the wind and this is exactly what the model radio 
racer also has to do! Even starting rules apply, also 
passing through the line between rounds of the course and 
the finishing line. It is very certain that no model yachts- 
man is likely to improve upon these rules except perhaps 
to adopt the American version of the rules which simplify 
certain rules of the road. The British will not yet accept 
them because they cross the international sea-going rules 
of the road. The Poole Model Yacht Club started radio 
racing of two or more yachts in this country and they are 
adopting the R.Y.A. rules this year for the above logical 
reasons. 

(3) The O.O.D., is not applicable for radio racing. It 
is impracticable to run around a course waving a flag and 
trying to give snap decisions on the rules of racing. I 
doubt whether even an experienced full-size helmsman 
would consider attempting such a task. All that is 


-required—as in full-size racing—is a starter with his gun 


or flag who recalls yachts over the line on the starting 
signal by gun and loud hailer. This individual checks 
yachts passing through the start line during “‘ rounds ”’ or 
laps and: marks yachts in as they cross the line at the 
finish of the prescribed number of rounds. In addition he 


books their total sailing times as a matter of interest and 


in case a race has to be abandoned should it not finish 
within the prescribed time limit because of a calm. 

(4) If a helmsman errs against the rules he is expected 
to retire. If he feels that he is justified in his action arid 
fails to retire his opponent makes a protest immediately 
after the race, which is heard by a Protest Committee of 
at least three experienced helmsmen, and a decision is . 
given. his is far better than the possibility of one man 
giving a snap decision and waving an individual off the 
course, perhaps incorrectly. Rules and tactics often require 
considerable discussion after the event whereas in vane 
preset racing the issue is clear cut. Most racing rules are 
also clear cut, but the power of manoeuvre and tactics does 
introduce some tricky situations which, incidentally, form 
part of the fun of yacht racing! Whatever we do we must 
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not destroy this side of our new branch of model yacht racing. 
Racing is a sport, and-is not devised to suit a designer’s personal 
ideas. ‘he designer is there to supply the requirements of 
the racing helmsman, not the other way round. 

(5) It is evident that we must now get away from the 
idea of fitting radio racing courses into a “steering 
course’ through lanes of buoys etc., suitable for radio 
power craft being tested on their steering merits. We 
require a large expanse of water with clear wind and a 
long-legged triangular or rectangular course. Short legs 
do not provide time to manoeuvre. Where a water is 
long and narrow it is better to have a mark at top and 
bottom with a long run up and down—and plenty of 
room around the marks—rather than to try to fit in a 
little short-legged triangular steering course. This fact 
has been realised at Poole, for at the 1955 radio regatta a 
long-legged course will be provided. ‘The finding of 
suitable waters such as, perhaps, the Welsh Harp and the 
open harbour of Poole may prove more satisfactory than 
retaining the restricted sailing waters of many model 
yacht clubs. It is a point that requires careful consideration 
by a special organisation formed to look after the interests 

of radio yacht racing. 

(6) It is not practicable at this stage of early develop- 
ment to demand that recruits to radio racing shall both 
built a special-class yacht and also weather the expense of 
radio equipment. It is better to form two general classes, 
a small one and a big one. This can easily be done on 
approximate waterline length by forming a Marblehead- 
type 50 in. class to cover the small yacht. and an “A” (or 
not smaller than ten rater class) to cover the larger model 
yacht. I have had experience of racing my ten rater 
against Mr. Redlich’s *‘ A”’ yacht and my “‘ A”’ against 
his “‘ A,’ with even results. I also have a 50 in. Marble- 
head fitted with a three reed receiver which is perfectly 
satisfactory on more sheltered waters. — 

(7) Finally, I would emphasise that if radio racing is to 
prove a successful sport for the future we must allow no 
one to interfere with its powers of manoeuvre and tactics 
by “‘ fitting it in’’ with vane rules and customs. ‘The 
vane people would not tolerate our messing up their 
specialised racing by fitting in radio courses and rules to 
their racing. 
Bournemouth. 


“NEW HORIZON” LEMMERAAK 


When Mr. Richard Campbell’s grand Dutchman was 
lying at Clynder on the Gareloch I noticed that it nad the 
high bow associated with the Lemmeraak type. In the 
Amsterdam shipyard booklet there is an illustration and 
particulars of New Horizon as a steel boyeryacht (boeier). I 
wrote to De Vries Lentsch and received the following 
reply : 

“With regard to the New Horizon you, as a matter of 
fact, are right as she is more a Lemmeraak than a boyer. 
But this word is more familiar with British yachtsmen than 
Lemmeraak ; therefore we prefer to use the word boyer.”’ 

That is the builder’s admission. So if we want to be 
technically correct this fine ship is a Lemmeraak. 
Clynder. Joun A. STEWART. 

| 


A CORRECTION 


In the March issue of SHrps AND SHip Mops ts, Mr. P. 
‘Andrews refers in “‘ Mailboat’’? to the Georgia and 
Delaware being of similar size to the Louisiana. 

I would point out, however, that they are certainly not 
of similar size as regards gross tonnage, the respective 
figures being 2,292 and 2,280 against the 6,569 of the 
Louisiana. 


Wallington. A. L. BARFORD. 


Birmingham, 28. 


Lrt.-Co.t. C. E. Bowben. | 


SHIPS AND SHIP MODELS 


A SPANISH TURRET SHIP 

In connection with the article on turret ships in the 
April issue, I enclose a photograph of the Spanish turret 
ship Fernando taken in Alexandra Dock, Newport, Mon., 
some years ago. I think that this gives as good an im- 


pression as any of the turret and the high, narrow deck. 
R. C, SvALLARD. 


SHIPS’ BADGES 


Mr. Weightman’s article raises some interesting 
points. Armorial bearings are personal possessions and 
cannot be used indiscriminately. For example, the arms 
of the City of London on a ship would indicate that the 
ship belonged to the City. Presumably, the Lord Mayor 
and civic authorities would permit the arms to be used 
on a ship named after the City, and so with other author- 
ities. 

The College of Heralds, mentioned in the article, is a_ 
private corporation of heralds which looks after English 
arms. ‘The position is quite different in Scotland where 
armorial law is statute and enforced by a Government 
official—the Lord Lyon, King of Arms. Scots in the 
Commonwealth, and cities with a Scottish connection 
(e.g. Dunedin, N.Z.), have arms granted by the Lord 
Lyon. So it is necessary to gang warily. 

The badges illustrated in the article are quite boldly 
carved, but when a helmet cannot be used it is better to 
omit the crest and to concentrate on a good shield as has 
been done in the case of the City of Birkenhead. There 
has been a revival of interest in armorial art—amateur 
armorists abound—but only the best will-be admired. 
Clynder. Joun A. STEWART. 


SCHOONER TO BARQUE 


In the January number I see one J. C. Streeter asks 
about the barque Seute Deern. She began life as the 
wooden four-masted schooner Elisabeth Bandi and was 
bought and converted to the barque rig by the Essberger . 
Line not so long before the war, as their schoolship. I 
believe she has since been sold to Dutch interests but I am 
not sure of this. 

Regarding M. Chorley’s letter about the first Moby 
Dick, I knew of this film, but it was not a straight script 
from Melville but an adaptation. I remember seeing the 
film myself. 
Oxford. ALAN VILLIERS. 
(Continued on page 175) 
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RADIO 


A series of articles for the modeller with an interest 
in remote control of his craft 


By G. SOMMERHOFF 


MAKING YOUR OWN TEST METER 


T is safe to say that the majority of owners of radio- 
control equipment possess a 0-5 mA meter. (In the 
latest Tri-ang equipment the tuning is done orally.) 
Until recently the standard method of tuning a simple 
radio control receiver was to insert such a meter into the 
H.T. line and, fortunately, ever since the late war an 
ample supply of good meters of this type has been available 
on the surplus market at a reasonable price. But not 
every modeller can afford to buy one of the expensive 
multi-purpose meters which would enable him to measure 
also the other quantities which require periodic checking 
in all radio-control work ; for instance the L.T. and H.T. 
voltages, the anode current of transmitter valves, or the 
continuity between two points of an electrical network. 
Yet, if you have a 0-5 mA meter, it is quite easy to build 
yourself a multi-purpose test meter which enables you to 
do all this—provided you can borrow a good test meter 
from a friend. All you need is a double-pole, five-position, 
rotary switch, a few odd resistances and a little box to 
complete the instrument. I have recently built such a 
meter for a young modeller and found the Eddistone No. 
650 zinc alloy box (about 43 X 3% X 2 in.) ideal for the 
purpose. 
Fig. 1 gives the circuit for this multi-purpose meter. 
The chosen ranges were as follows : 


Position 1 : 0-5 mA 
ssc. 2-1 O-500.MmA 
» °° 3: 0-5 volts 
fe 4 : 0-100 volts 
» 5 2 continuity tests. 


The only apparent difficulty is that of*getting the right 
values for the resistances R,-R, ; but this difficulty 1s 
easily overcome if you can borrow a test meter from 
someone else. For then you can do the job just by trial 
and error. The procedure is simply to calculate roughly 
the magnitude of the resistance required, using Ohm’s 
Law, and then to adjust the resistance to the right value 
by trial and error (adding small resistors in series or large 
ones in parallel, as the case may be) until the readings on 
your test meter agree with the borrowed meter. For 
instance, for the o-5 volt range you need a resistance (R,) 
such that a voltage source of 5 volts, when applied to the 
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test prods, sets up a current of 5 mA in the meter. Accord- 
ing to Ohm’s Law, and taking the resistance of the meter 
into account, this requires a resistance of a little under 
T,000 ohms. 

So you start with something like 950 ohms and add a 
suitable small value resistance until, say, a 3 or 44 volt 
battery produces the same reading on your meter as on 
the borrowed meter. 

There is only a slight difficulty connected with R,. 
This resistor must have a very low value (approximately 
one-tenth of the meter resistance). I made it by winding a 
hundred or so turns of 36 s.w.g. cotton-covered wire on a 
bakelite rod, a coat of varnish being applied afterwards. 
Turns were added or taken off until the meter readings 
were correct. 

For continuity tests a battery B of 14 volts is wired into 


the circuit in series with a resistor of 500 ohms. This will 


then give a definite and known reading on the meter when 
there is continuity between the test prods. 


INSTALLING THE TRI-ANG “ RADIOSLAVE ”’ 


Owing to lack of space it was not possible in my last 
article, when I discussed the new Tri-ang radio control 
equipment, to show how their self-contained radio-control 
unit which is known as the “‘ Radioslave ” is to be installed 
in model boats. The best use of this unit depends on the 
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SHIPS IN BOTTLES 


I am doing some research into the history of the 
sailor’s traditional craft of making ships in bottles. 
Practically nothing is known of the origin of the craft 
although it is not likely to have been widespread before 
the beginning of the nineteenth century. : 

I would be most grateful if readers who possess ships 
in bottles known to be over 100 years old would get in 
touch with me (addressing letters to this office in the first 
instance). It is of course difficult to date individual 
specimens, even if the model is of a particular ship as the 
model may have been made at any time after the 
launching of the ship ; some idea can be got from the 
materials and bottles used. 

Any information on nineteenth century examples of 
ships in bottles would be most gratefully received. 
Alnmouth, Northumberland. / D. E. Laskey. 


SHIPS AND SHIP MODELS 


size of the boat. ; 

Small boats may be both driven and steered by the 
Radioslave. This. then gives a sequence rudder control 
and an engine control with a variable forward speed, also 
stop and astern. The arrangement in this case is as shown 
in Fig. 2. 

For larger boats the unit gives rudder control only, but 
this is now a positional control. The method used in this 
case is either that of Fig. 3 or of Fig. 4. In the former case 
a small screw-shaft attachment is used, known as the 
“cursor unit.” This is supplied with the Radioslave. 
In the latter case an entirely novel method is used in 
which the rudder is moved by the shortening or lengthen- 
ing which a twisted loop of (strong) thread undergoes if it 
is twisted further or untwisted, respectively. 

Two more photographs of the new Tri-ang equipment 
have reached me, one showing the inside of the receiver 
and the double-pole sensitive relay, the other showing the 
inside of their British Adventurer. Incidentally, on testing 
this ship the other day, I obtained a range of 240 yd., 
using only a short 4 wavelength) transmitter aerial. On 
a ¢ wavelength aerial the range would, of course, be 
larger. But as a model as small as this one is practically 
out of sight at 200 yd., few owners would need _ this 
extra range. (For model aircraft the manufacturers give 
the range of their equipment as g/10 of a mile.) 


FLOATING FISH FACTORY ; 
I send you herewith, a picture of the Russian fishing and 


fish-factory vessel Puschkin. Twenty-seven ships of the 
same type were ordered from the Russian Government to 
be built at the shipyard of Kieler Howaldtswerke, A.G., 
Kiel, Western Germany. Technical data of the vessel : 
length, 85.5 metres, width, 13.7 metres, depth loaded, 
5-2 metres, 1,900 h.p. diesel engine gives the vessel a 
speed of 12.5 knots. Aboard is a complete and very 
modern fish-cleaning and packing factory. 


Kiel, Germany. Horst Prarr. 
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CATALOGUE OF THE HENRY HUDDLESTON 
ROGERS COLLECTION OF SHIP MODELS 
Published by the United States Naval Institute, Annapolis, 

Maryland, U.S.A. 117 pages. 109 illustrations. Cloth boards 

$2. Paper $1.50. 

After the first world war there was quite an influx in 
this country of wealthy Americans buying up art treasures 
from historic families. Ship models were very popular and 
many which should never have been allowed to leave 
England found their way across to America. Perhaps the 
biggest ‘‘ scoop ”’ was the purchase by Colonel Rogers in 
1922 of the models at Cuckfield Park which were at one 
time owned by Charles Sergison, Secretary of the Navy 
Board‘ from 1690 to 1719. These included some of our 
finest ship models. Colonel Rogers also purchased a 
number of other old ship models, some of them of con- 
siderable importance. Unfortunately the Colonel had a 
passion for having his models restored, and, as his know- 
ledge was not always equal to his enthusiasm, some of the 
models were not improved by the process. On the 
~ Colonel’s death in 1922 the collection, which consisted of 
108 items, was bequeathed to the U.S. Naval Academy 
Museum at Annapolis. ‘The collection has now been 
catalogued and the copy we have received is a very fine 
production, and, apart from the limitations to which we 
have already referred, will form a valuable addition to 
our records of historical models. ‘The illustrations are 
reproduced to a large size and, in addition to the usual 
broadside views, include numerous close-up photographs 
of sterns, bows, rigging and other details which add 
greatly to the interest and importance of the catalogue. 
The frontispiece is a reproduction in colour of Seymour 
Lucas’s well-known painting showing the Navy Board 
examining the model of a new ship. ‘The models represent 
ships, mostly of. the17th and 18th centuries, from the 
magnificent 96 gun ship St. George of 1701 down to the 
Great Republic of 1853, shown in her original rig, and 
the steel four-mast barque Star of Scotland, ex Kenilworth. 
The catalogue is a very fine record of a very notable 
collection. 
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THE SHIP MODELLER’S WORKSHOP 

By R. K. Battson, published by Percival Marshall & Co. Lid., 
London. 35. 6d. net. 

The original edition of this book appeared in 1950 
and since then it has proved itself a popular favourite 
with a large number of ship modellers. The new edition 
follows very closely the lines of the earlier one, as the 
subject matter is basic and calls for little or no revision. 


From the title it might be thought that the book would | 
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describe the tools and the methods used in the workshop. 
Actually it consists of a description, with very useful 
sketches, of the many fittings required in building ship 
models of the various periods, and brief instructions as 
to how they may be made. 

The items are arranged alphabetically, greatly facilita- 
ting easy reference. Details of such subjects as hulls, 
painting, materials and rigging are dealt with at some 
length and contain valuable hints and suggestions. The 
book is full of useful information and should be in every 
ship modeller’s library. 


MODELLING TUDOR SHIPS 

By R. K. Battson, published by Percival Marshall @ Co. Ltd., 
London. 4s. 6d. net. 

This is the third of Mr. Battson’s eminently practical 
books on ship modelling. It is in a way complementary 
to his earlier book “* Period Ship Modelling,”’ but whereas 
the earlier book described a model with a carved hull 
and the stress was more especially on the rigging, the 
present book describes the building of a ribbed and 
planked hull and devotes less space to the rigging. The 
present book is based on the drawings of the Golden Hind 
by the late Clive Millward, which may be obtained 
from the publishers. Modellers working to other draw- 
ings of ships of that period, such as the.May/lower, would 
find the book equally helpful. 

Many ship modellers seem to be afraid to tackle a 
ribbed and planked hull, but after reading this book 
and studying the author’s simplified method even the 
beginner would be in a position to build a reasonable 
hull. And once having planked a hull he does not,as a 
rule go back to the other method, which in any case 
entails: more labour and isn’t half as interesting, either in 
the building or in the final result. Apart from the terse, 
practical instructions in the book the author has an 
intimate friendly style and conveys to the reader the keen 
interest he has in his subject. 

In his interesting introductory chapter on the rapid 
development of ships during the Tudor period he opens 
with the rather amusing, but very true comment: “It is 
a sad reflection on the ephemeral human sense of values 
that Henry VIII is remembered more readily for his 
matrimonial activities than for the very real and important 
advances which his personal interest and influence 
brought to English ship-building in general and the 
Royal Navy in particular.”’ 

Altogether this is a very fine little book, one which will 
undoubtedly stimulate interest in the galleon, as a 
subject for ship modelling, and improve the quality of 
models. 
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SAILING SHIPS 

Puffin Picture Book No. 88, written and illustrated by 
Archie White. Published by Penguin Books Ltd., Harmondsworth, 
Middlesex, in paper covers. Price 2s. net. 

The Puffin Picture Books are well established as an 
important series of books attractively illustrated and 
produced, giving useful information on a large variety 
of subjects, at a price which is made possible only by their 
large circulation. To our minds the book “ Sailing 
Ships” is one of the best of the series. The covers and many 
of the illustrations are in colour, beautifully reproduced 
and very attractive in both design and treatment. The 
remaining illustrations are pen and ink drawings and these 
also are very well done. There are line drawings with 
reference letters and tables showing the comparison 
between the Bermuda and the gaff fore-and-aft rig, and a 
pair of drawings showing the standing and running 
rigging and sail plan of a four-mast barque. In the rigging 
plan the standing rigging is shown in red and the running 
rigging in blue, adding greatly to its usefulness. Among the 
many types of sailing ships described and illustrated in 
the book will be found many of the smaller fishing and 
coasted craft, such as the Bristol Pilot Cutter, Cornish 
Luggers, Hastings Luggers, Lowestoft and Brixham 
Trawlers, the Thames Barge and the Northumberland 
Coble. The text is interesting and informative. There is, 
however, an unfortunate slip in the caption of the picture 
on the centre page, where a full-rigged ship is described as 
a barque, although in the text on the same page the 
difference between a barque and a full-rigged ship is 
correctly described. Also the ship Ariel was never rigged 
as a barque, as she went missing in 1872, and it was not 
until later that some of the surviving clippers lost their 
square sails on the mizzen and thus became barques. 
These are, however, minor points and can easily be cor- 
rected in a reprint. Shiplovers everywhere will be 
interested in this book and it will appeal equally to the 
shellback, the serious ship model-maker or the schoolboy. 


SAILING 

Puffin Picture Book No. 95, by Laurence Sandy. Published by 
Penguin Books Ltd., Harmondsworth, Middlesex, in paper 
covers. Price 25. 6d. net. 

This is another of this attractive series of books, and 
our remarks op the book “ Sailing Ships ”’ are in general 
applicable to this one. The chief appeal of this book, 
however, will be to the large and ever increasing number 
of young people—and others not so young—who sail 
their own boats, or who have, at least, the urge to do so. 
To the experienced yachtsman the book could be a useful 
refresher course, but to the one not so experienced, and 
especially to the beginner, it will be a veritable encyclo- 
pedia. The varieties of rigs used on fore-and-after sailing 
craft are described and illustrated, and there are delightful 
pictures in colour of examples of some of the types. The 
hull construction of a 12-ft. centreboard sailing dinghy is 
given in great detail, and the rigging and sails are also 
clearly described in both drawings and text. A consider- 
able portion of the book is devoted to sailing the boat, and 
the various sketches and diagrams in this portion will help 
to a clearer understanding of the set of the sails for the 
various points of sailing, the particular drill for the various 
operations such as setting out, picking up a buoy and so on, 
under the innumerable combinations of tide, wind and 
weather which one constantly encounters. The Rules of 
the Road for sailing vessels, and the buoys and other sea 
marks in use, are described and illustrated. The book con- 
tains also a useful glossary of nautical terms. The book is 
well up to the standard of the others of the series and should 
be greatly appreciated by the large section of the public for 
which it is intended. 


SHIPS AND SHIP MODELS 


WARSHIPS. Picture Encyclopedia No. 12 

Published by Arti Alkmaar, Holland, 1954. Sole agents in 
the United Kingdom, Anglo-French Literary Services, 72 
Charlotte Street, London, W.1. Price 5s. net. 

This is a most interesting and usetul little reference 
book, giving as it does photographs and drawings of most 
types of warships. of various countries throughout the 
world. One is thus enabled to compare the ships of the 
different navies. Dimensions, armament, speed and other 
useful particulars of each ship are given, the types of ships 
dealt with ranging from aircraft carriers and battleships 
to minesweepers and M.T.B.s. There is an interesting 
section dealing with submarines and a longitudinal section 
of a ‘“ Balao” class submarine is included. Another 


interesting drawing is that of a warship of the future with a 


detail showing a possible arrangement of the turret for 
guided atomic rockets. As in the other books of this series 
the text is in four languages—English, French, German 
and Dutch, thus making each volume a four-language 
dictionary of its subject. Dimensions are given in feet 
and weights in tons. ‘This is a book which we can recom- 
mend to all interested in ships. 


IN PRAISE OF THE SEA 

An anthology, compiled by Edward Whitehead, published by 
Frederick Muller Ltd., London. 25s. 6d. net. 

A book in praise of the sea should appeal to a great 
number of readers, considering that almost everybody, 
especially among English-speaking people, has an interest 
in the sea. This is one of the most recent of the well- 
known “In Praise Of ”’ series, and will, we anticipate, 
be one of the most popular. 

It must have been difficult to know what to omit from 
the vast quantity of material available. The quotations 
range from the Psalms to the present-day writings of 
Monsarrat and Rachel Carson. The authors include 
Shelley, Keats, Walt Whitman, Kipling, Belloc, Conrad, 
Villiers and Tomlinson. Res 

The book is of a handy size for the pocket, and would 
be ideal to have available to dip into at odd moments. 
The illustrations are pleasantly varied. 


SHIPS OF THE CUNARD LINE La 

By Frank E. Dodman, published by Adlard Coles Ltd., 
London. 125. 6d. net. 

The Cunard Steamship Company needs no introduc- 
tion, the fame of its splendid ships—even apart from the 
super-liners Queen Mary and Queen Elizabeth—having 
spread all over the world. ; 

The company was founded in the early days of the 


paddle steamer, and its history is the story of the develop-, 


ment of the steamship in the trans-Atlantic service. It 
fought its way to a position of supremacy in the service, 
having the White Star Company as its most serious rival. 

In 1934, when seeking Government support for the build- 
ing of the great Queens, the Government insisted on a merger 
between the two companies and thus the Cunard White 
Star Ltd. was formed, with Cunard holding about two- 
thirds of the shares. In 1950 the company reverted to 
the original title of the Cunard Steamship Company Ltd. 
All this, and much more, is recorded in the book under 
review, which thus becomes a valuable record of an 
important phase in the history of the steamship. 

The illustrations are first class and include a number 
of very fine drawings by the author himself, many of 
them being accurate profiles of both old and new ships. 
They are carefully drawn to scale, which will be of the 
greatest value to the modeller, especially the one who 
makes waterline miniatures of the ships. 

The picture on the dust cover is a fine reproduction in 
colour of a very striking painting of the new Saxonia by 
C. E. Turner. 
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THE THAMES SHIPLOVERS’ SOCIETY 


At the meeting on March 11th, the speakers were Messrs. Rainey | 


and WetheralJ!, who gave a very interesting lecture on the popular 
“‘ Casco” glues made by Leicester Lovell & Co. Ltd. of Southampton. 
Their many uses for ship modellers were well brought out and, in spite 
of the audience being rather small owing to the severe weather con- 
ditions, the meeting was very helpful and was greatly enjoyed. At the 
meeting at the Baltic Exchange on March 25th the speaker was Mr. 
F. A. Hawkes, Shipping Editor of Lloyd’s publications, who spoke on 
“The Story of Lloyd’s List.”’ This proved very interesting and the 
chairman had difficulty in bringing to a close the discussion which 
followed. The fifth annual rally of prototype sailing models will be 
held on Sunday, June 12th, at the Round Pond, Kensington Gardens. 
Entry forms and all particulars may be obtained from A. K. Williams, 
“ Fair Winds,” 94, Park Road, Burgess Hill, Sussex. There are no 
meetings during May but visits to the London docks and to,various 
ships are being arranged. These are confined to members of the 
Society only, and as passes are strictly limited early application is 
esse; tial. Hon Secretary: Eric C. RANDALL, 24, Winter Avenue, 
East Ham, E.6. 


MODEL YACHTING ASSOCIATION 


The British Open Championship for 10 raters will be held on Whit 
weekend, May 28th, 29th, and 30th, at Birkenhead. Hon. Racing 
Secretary (M.Y.A.): "M. FAIRBROTHER, 1221, Pershore Road, Stirchley, 
Birmingham 30. 


\ 


THE GUILD OF MODEL SHIPWRIGHTS 


The 28th meeing of the Guild of Model Shipwrights was held on 
Friday evening, March 4th, 1955, at the studio-workshov of Mr. 
Norman Ough. There was a very satisfactory attendance of members 
to hear Mr. Norman Ough read his 15-minute long paper on “ The 
Social and Educational Importance pf Ship-modelling,” which was 


followed by an interesting and animated discussion on several of the 
points raised. Hon. Secretary: LAURENCE A. PRITCHARD, M.I.N.A., 
24, Gordon Avenue, Southampton. 


WORLD SHIP SOCIETY, BELFAST BRANCH 


The March meeting of the Belfast branch of the World Ship Society 
was held on Tuesday the 15th in the Overseas League, Ulser H.Q., 
Wellington Place. After the ordinary business there was a film show. 
Two films were shown:—“ Getting there is half the fun,”’ a Cunard 
Line film dealing with a voyage on the Queen Elizabeth, and ‘ ‘Holiday 
of a Lifetime,’’ a Union Castle Line film dealing with a voyage from 
Capetown to London via the east coast of Africa on the s.s. Rhodesia 
Castle. There was a good attendance of members and all expressed 
their appreciation. The May meeting will be held on Tuesday the 
17th. Hon. Secretary: B. L. DEVENISH-MEARES, 30, Wandsworth 
Road, Belfast. 


WORLD SHIP SOCIETY, SOUTH WALES BRANCH 


This new branch of the Society was formed at a meeting on February 
17th. At the meeting on March 24th, Capt. S. I. Howe, recently 
retired, gave a talk on his experiences at sea, which was greatly 
appreciated. Summer visits are being arranged. Hon Secretary: 
D. J. ANDERSON, 74, Pencisely Road, Llandaff, Cardiff. 


MODEL POWER BOAT ASSOCIATION 
The following are the Regattas for May:— 


May 22nd ___— Forest Gate—at Victoria Park, Hackney, E.9, 11.00 a.m. 

» 28th  Welling—at Belvedere Recreation Ground, 2.30 p.m. 
Radio control events. 

», 30th Bournville—at Valley Pool, Bournville Lane, Birming- 


ham, 11.30 a.m. 


HAMMERSMITH SHIP MODEL SOCIETY 


The meetings arranged for May are as follows:— 
May 3rd Club night. 
ai fth » Paths Ship Fittings 1600-1700” by R. J. Collins. 
The meetings are held at 7.30 p.m. at Westcott Lodge, Lower Mall, 
nS ae Secretary: H. J. Coster, 98, Craven Park, Harlesden, 
.W.10. 


THAMES GROUP MARINE MODELLING SOCIETY 


On March 26th at Gravesend, the Society gave a big welcome to 
Lt.-Comdr. J. H. Craine, R.N.R. (Ret.), who gave an interesting talk 
entitled ‘‘ Ships and Men.”’ The subject then turned to ship- modelling 
in general, which developed into a most lively discussion. ‘“ Jason ” 
was given a hearty vote of thanks for a very interesting evening, 
Hon. Secretary: ARTHUR O. POLLARD, JNR., The Mission House, 
Royal Pier Road, Gravesend, Keat. 


WORLD WIDE BROTHERHOOD SAILING CLUB 


The Wide World Brotherhood, which has 52,000 members in over 
70 different countries, is forming a Sailing Club to bring together those 
of its members who are interested in sailing. A 15-ft. centre-board sloop 
design has been adopted which members can buiid for themselves, 
the idea being to bring yachting within the reach of all. Headquarters, 
Tower House, Southampton Street, Strand, London, W.C.2. Hon. 
Secretary: A. H. SHARPE, S/Sgt., R.E.M.E., BCM/W.W.B.S.C., 
London, W.C.1. 
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WOLF CUB BOOK 
of Profitable Pleasure 
100 pages ~ 350 illustrations 


Chapters on Home Repairs, Woodturning, 
Fretwork and Marquetry 


7] designs for making Fitments, 


Furniture, Toys, Novelties, Models, etc. 
Send crossed P.O. to: 
DEPT.SSM WOLF ELECTRIC TOOLS LTD - PIONEER WORKS - LONDON W. 5 


yourself ‘BOOKS. / 
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WORKING MODEL SHIP DRE WINGS 


H.M.S. Javelin, 34 in. hull. $i Le -I ft. 16/6 
H.M.S. lilustrious, 50 in. hull. +5 in.-I ft. eas YH 
H.M.S. Lock Fada, 38 in. hull. Frigate ts oA 

U.S. Tug Tiddler, 38 in. hull. !0 in. beam Sis Se 
Tug Redcroft, 30 in. hull. 52in. beam ti / 
Canterbury, 45 in., Cross Channel me mse 
Motor Torpedo Boat, 27 in. hull. @in.-l ft. ... 8/6 
Sea Rescue Launch, 334 in. hu!l. din.-! ft. 11/6 

All postage paid. 
New Marine List 9d. 


The Model Shop, 393-5 Eccles New Road, 
Weaste, Salford, 5. Tel. : PEN 3079 
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FAMOUS PADDLE STEAMERS by F. C. 
Hambledon. History, construction and plans of 
some of the best-known paddle steamers plying 
the Thames, South Coast and cross-channel 


routes. 104 pages of informative text, frontis- 
piece and over 80 specially-prepared line 
drawings. 104 pp. 8s. 6d. 


MODEL BOAT CONSTRUCTION by H. 
Adam. Step-by-step guidance on the construc- 
tion of typical model boats from drawing board 
to launching. For the newcomer it is invaluable, 
while ‘‘ Old Hands” will benefit from the 
author’s experience both as a naval architect, 
and a model boat builder. 13 chapters advise 
on materials, metal, fittings, engines, etc., 
‘‘ modern designs ’’ incorporating large folding 
plans for Sharpie, Dinghy, Hydroplane, Cabin 
Cruisers, Speed-boat, Luxury Motor Cruiser, 
British and American M.T.B.s. 119 pages. 
Copiously illust-ated. 42s. Od. 


WATERLINE MODEL LINERS by C. 
Swift. Mr. Swift is well known in the world of 
model-making for his articles and drawings and 
this book will be welcomed by all enthusiasts in 
this popular form of ship-modelling. 6s. Od. 


The Anatomy 
of 
NELSON'S SHIPS | 


COASTWISE SAIL by John Anderson. Twenty- 
five years ago our shores and ports were alive 
with little sailing vessels engaged in our busy 
coasting trade. Today only two purely sailing 
vessels remain afloat of all that great fleet. 
In this revised edition of a popular title the 
author describes briefly the history, and too 
often the end, of some sixty of these gallant 
little ships. Ilustrated with twenty pages of art 
plates. 3s. Od. 


FLAGS FOR SHIP MODELLERS AND 
MARINE ARTISTS by Alec A. Purves. The 
addition of a few suitably selected flags gives 
a touch of colour and realism to ship models 
and paintings alike and particularly to the 
scenic model which is, after all, a_ three- 
dimensional picture. But, as with all technical 
matters, the science of flags is not a simple 
subject and many pitfalls await the unwary. 
This book, which has been specially designed 
to help modellers and artists, also makes 
fascinating reading for students of history. 
3s. 6d. 


THE HISTORY OF MODEL POWER 
BOATS by E. T. Westbury. The construction 
and running of model power boats has long 
been one of the post popular branches of model 
engineering in this country. The author, who is 
well known in this and other model engineering 
activities, has produced a comprehensive history 
of the model power boat clubs and a very com- 
plete study of the evolutions of the model power 
boat. 3s. 6d. 
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MODEL STEAMERS AND MOTOR 
BOATS Edited by Percival = Marshall, 
C.l.Mech.E. Describes in detail—with con- 
structional drawing, plans, etc.—river launches, 
paddle boats, liners, warships and speed boatsin 
such a clear, easy-to-follow way that successful 
construction and sailing follow ! 38. 6d. 
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MODELLING TUDOR SHIPS by R. K. 
Battson. The author’s third and most ambitious 
book devoted to ship modelling. Surveys 
development in ship building and the estab- 
lishment of the Navy ona permanent basis. The 
construction of the built hull is fully detailed, 
and together with ‘‘ Period Ship Modelling ”’ 
and “Ship  Modeller’s Workshop,” the 
modeller will obtain complete information on 
his art. 88 pages, 50 illustrations. 4s. 6d. 


THE WHEEL’S KICK AND THE WIND’S 
SONG hy Captain A. G. Course. A piece of real 
sea history written by one of the participants. 
Live with the author again through the hazards 
of days under sail, when it required courage and 
the love of sail to go to sea. 24 illustrations. 
278 pp. 18s. Od. 


THE TEA CLIPPERS by D. R. MacGregor. 
With a wealth of detail, the design and con- 
struction of the famous fast-sailing ships which 
were built expressly to race tea from China to 
the London market are described and superbly 
illustrated. A collection of folding plans, 
drawings, and over 40 reproductions from 
famous paintings and early photographs. 7 plates 
give lines of 6 particular ships ; also spare 
dimensions and rules for tonnage measurement. 
Comprehensive index; bibliography. ace pp. 

s. Od. 


THE ANATOMY OF NELSON’S SHIPS 
by Dr. C. Nepean Longridge. Describes the 
construction of the ships of the Nelson period 
with drawings and the only existing photo- 
graphs showing the hull construction of two 
of the ships which actually fought at Trafalgar. 
Gives a complete description of the masts, 
spars and rigging of H.M.S. Victory and tells 
of how the author built his important model 
of her. A series of five large scale folding plates, 
showing both hull and rigging, complete what 
is undoubtedly a most comprehensive and 
reliable book. 272 pages. 63s. Od. 


SAILING TRAWLERS by Edgar J. March. 
Captures for all time a vanished age of sail—the 
life afloat, the seamanship, the methods of 
working, the construction and rigs of that vast 
fleet of sailing trawlers once worked out from 
the East Coast ports. Fully described hull con- 
struction, sail-making, various rigs, etc., with 
some 181 magnificent photographs—some 


' nearly a century old—and a complete set of 


drawings of every detail of the Lowestoft 
trawler, The Master Hand. 498 pp. 63s. Od. 


THE MERCHANT SCHOONERS by B. 
Greenhill. The history, wonderfully detailed of 
the small fore and aft rigged merchant ships of 
England and Wales from 1870 to 1940 with 
information on their subsequent fates. Vol. 1. 
30s. Od. (Vol. IL in preparation.) 


MASTER IN SAIL bv Captain J. S. Learmont. 
Recently serialised in SHIPS AND SHIP MODELS, 
the second revised edition of this outstanding 
book is now available. Going to sea before he 
was 12 years old, the author by dint of hard 
work became at 24 the master of a barque 
bound out around Cape Horn. Advantage 
has been taken of the reprinting to add to, 
and revise, the text. Map end papers. 16 
illustrations. 242 pages. 12s. 6d. 


SPRITSAIL BARGES OF THAMES AND 
MEDWAY by Edgar J. March. The history of 
stumpie, river, coasting, mulie and ketch 
barges, the details of their construction, the full 
story of the Sailing Matches and famous racing 
barges, together with complete plans and 
instructions for making miniatures of these 
picturesque craft. This delightful book, 
beautifully produced on antique paper, with 
art insets in two colours, will have a wide appeal 
to all lovers of these old sailing craft. 30s. Od. 


SAILING DRIFTERS by Edgar J. March. 
Huge fleets of sailing drifters once worked 
out of Yarmouth and Lowestoft, and around 
the coasts of England, Scotland and the Isle 
of Man. Here is no conjectural story, but 
actual facts recounted to the author by the 
fishermen themselves, who knew the life 60 
and more years ago. The construction and 
rig of these picturesque craft, built to suit the 
waters in which they fished, is illustrated with 
60 pages of scale plans, and 76 sketches of 
gear. 191 photographs. 365 pp. 63s. Od. 


MODEL SAILING YACHTS by W. J. 
Daniels and H. B. Tucker. Gives an all-round 
picture of model yacht racing. Tables of 
offsets, constructional and operational details 
for the building of 10 raters. M-class and 
36-in. R class yachts. Methods of building 
and sailing are explained in a clear and concise 
style. 10s. 6d. 


Just Published 


MODELLING THE ‘*‘ REVENGE ” by C. N. 
Millward. lus. The author has set out to 
supply ship modellers with a detailed descrip- 
tion of an Elizabethan ship based on careful 
study of Naval architecture of that period. 
He believes that precise and detailed knowledge 
of the actual construction of ships of the 
period is essential before one can attempt im- 
provisations when constructing models. All 
who strive after perfection will find this book 
an essential. A detailed description of hull and 
rigging construction is given and there are: 
numerous drawings and diagrams. 5s. Od.. 


Printed in Great Britain for the Proprietors by ELECTRICAL Press Lrp., Cordwallis W rks, Maidenhead, Berks, 


and published by PERCIVAL MARSHALL 
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Mroof against Hoiling Water 


* UNMATCHED HARDNESS AND ELASTICITY © 
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* EASILY APPLIED, EASY TO KEEP CLEAN 


VALSPAR 
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2-4 Hour LACQUER + VARNISH * WOOD STAIN 


Write for booklet and name of stockist to the Sole Manufacturers U.K. 
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for 
MODEL MAKERS 
@ Fine stranded wire 
@ Straight lengths 


@ Narrow strips 
IN ALL METALS 
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DENMARK RD. WEST EALING W.13 
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The lifeboatman’s MUST be... 
and that adds to its cost. You can help the 
lifeboat Service to maintain its efficiency by 
sending a contribution, however small, to 


THE ROYAL 
LIFE-BOAT INSTITUTION 


| 

| 

42, GROSVENOR GARDENS, LONDON, S.W.|I 
| 

| 


Treasurer : His Grace The Duke of Northumberland 
Secretary : Col. A. D. Burnett Brown, O.B.E., M.C., T.D., M.A. 


